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CHAPTER  XLIV.  {Continued.') 

So  far  Helen  Rolleston  was  a  type  of  her  sex  in 
its  treatment  of  inventors.  At  breakfast  she  became 
s  brilliant  exception.  The  moment  she  saw  Hazel 
seated  by  her  fire  in  dry  clothes  she  ch.anged  her 
key,  and  made  him  relate  the  whole  business,  and 
expressed  the  warmest  admiration  and  sympathy. 

“  But,”  said  she,  “  I  do  ask  you  not  to  repeat  this 
exploit  too  often ;  now,  don’t  do  it  again  for  a  fort¬ 
night  The  island  will  not  run  away.  Ducks  come 
ud  go  every  day,  and  your  healtn  is  very,  very 
precious.” 

He  colored  with  pleasure,  and  made  the  promise 
at  once.  But,  during  this  fortnight,  events  occurred. 
In  the  first  place,  he  improved  his  invention.  He 
remembered  how  a  duck,  over-weighted  by  a  crab, 
which  was  fast  to  her  leg,  had  come  on  board  the 
boat  Memory  dwelling  on  this,  and  invention  di¬ 
gesting  it,  he  resolved  to  weight  his  ne.xt  batch  of 
ancles ;  for  he  argued  thus  :  “  Probably  our  ducks 
go  straight  from  this  to  the  great  American  Conti¬ 
nent.  Then  it  may  be  long  ere  one  of  them  falls 
into  the  hands  of  a  man ;  and  perhaps  that  man  will 
not  know  English.  But,  if  I  could  impede  the  flight 
of  my  ducks,  they  might  alight  on  ships :  and  three 
ships  out  of  four  know  English.” 

Accordingly,  he  now  inserted  stones  of  various 
sizes  into  the  little  bags.  It  was  a  matter  of  nice 
calculation :  the  problem  was  to  weight  the  birds  just 
10  much  that  they  might  be  able  to  fly  three  or  four 
hundred  miles,  or  about  half  as  far  as  their  unen¬ 
cumbered  companions. 

But  in  the  midst  of  all  this,  a  circumstance  oc¬ 
curred  that  would  have  made  a  vain  man,  or  indeed 
most  men,  fling  the  whole  thing  away.  Helen  and 
be  came  to  a  rupture.  It  began  by  her  fault,  and 
continued  by  his. .  She  did  not  choose  to  know  her 
own  mind,  and,  in  spite  of  secret  warnings  from  her 
better  judgment,  she  was  driven  by  curiosity  or  by 
the  unhappy  restlessness  to  which  her  sex  are  pecu¬ 
liarly  subject  at  odd  tinaes,  to  sound  Hazel  as  to  the 
meaning  of  a  certain  epigram  that  rankled  in  her. 
And  she  did  it  in  the  most  feminine  way,  that  is  to 
Eay,  in  the  least  direct :  whereas  the  safest  way 


would  have  been  to  grasp  the  nettle,  if  she  could  . 
not  let  it  alone. 

Said  she  one  day,  quietly,  though  with  a  deep 
blush  :  “  Do  you  know  Mr.  Arthur  Wardlaw  ?  ” 

Hazel  gave  a  shiver,  and  said  “  I  do.” 

“  Do  you  know  anything  about  him  ?  ” 

“  I  do.” 

“  Nothing  to  his  discredit,  I  am  sure.” 

“If  you  are  sure,  why  ask  me  ?  Do  I  ever  men¬ 
tion  his  name  ?  ” 

“  Perhaps  you  do,  sometimes,  without  intending  it.” 

“You  are  mistaken:  he  is  in  your  thoughts,  no 
doubt;  but  not  in  mine.” 

“  Ought  I  to  foiget  people  entirely,  and  what  I 
owe  them  ?  ” 

“  That  is  a  question  1  deebne  to  go  into.” 

“  How  harshly  you  speak  to  me?  Is  that  fair? 
You  know  my  engagement,  and  that  honor  and 
duty  draw  me  to  England;  yet  I  am  happy  here. 
You,  who  are  so  good  and  strong,  might  pity  me  at 
least ;  for  I  am  tom  this  way  and  that :  ”  and  here 
the  voice  ceased,  and  the  tears  began  to  flow. 

“  1  do  pity  you,”  said  Hazel :  “  I  must  pity  any 
one  who  is  obliged  to  mention  honor  and  duty  in 
the  same  breath  as  Arthur  Wardlaw.” 

At  this  time -Helen  drew  back,  offended  bitterly. 

“  That  pity  I  r^ect  and  scorn,”  said  she.  “  No,  I 
plighted  my  faith  with  my  eyes  open,  and  to  a 
worthy  object.  I  never  knew  him  blacken  any 
person  who  was  not  there  to  speak  for  himself,  and 
that  is  a  very  worthy  trait,  in  my  opinion.  The 
absent  are  like  children ;  they  are  helpless  to  defend 
themselves.”  . 

Hazel  racked  with  jealousy,  and  irritated  at  this 
galling  comparison,  lost  his  temper  for  once,  and 
said  these  who  lay  traps  must  not  complain  if  others 
fall  into  them. 

“  Trajw !  Who  lay  them  ?  ” 

“You  did.  Miss  Rolleston.  Did  I  ever  conde¬ 
scend  to  mention  that  man’s  name  since  we  have  been 
on  the  Island  ?  It  is  you  make  me  talk  of  him.” 

“  Condescend  ?  ” 

“  'That  is  the  word.  Nor  will'  I  ever  deign  to 
mention  him  again.  If  my  love  had  touched  your 
heart,  I  should  have  been  obliged  to  mention  him. 
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fbr  then  I  should  have  been  bound  to  tell  you  a 
story  in  which  he  is  mixed,  my  own  miserable  story, 
—  my  blood  boils  against  the  human  race  when  I 
think  of  it.  But  no,  I  see  I  am  nothing  to  yon ; 
and  I  will  be  silent.” 

“  It  is  very  cruel  of  you  to  say  that,”  replied 
Helen,  with  tears  in  her  eyes ;  “  tell  me  your  story, 
and  you  will  see  whether  you  are  nothing  to  roe.” 

“  Not  one  word  of  it,”  said  Hazel,  slowly,  “  until 
you  have  forgotten  that  man  exists.”  j 

“  Oh !  thank  you,  sir,  this  is  plmn  speaking.  I 
am  to  forget  honor  and  plighted  faith ;  and  then 
you  will  trust  me  with  your  secrets,  when  I  have 
shown  myself  unworthy  to  be  trusted  with  anything. 
Keep  your  secrets,  and  I  ’ll  try  and  keep  faith ;  ay, 
and  I  shall  keep  it,  too,  as  long  as  there ’s  life  in  my 
body.” 

“  Can’t  you  keep  faith  without  torturing  me,  who 
love  you  ?  ” 

Helen’s  bosom  began  to  heave  at  this,  but  she 
fought  bravely.  “Cive  me  less,  and  respect  me 
more,”  said  she,  panting;  “you  affront  me,  you 
frighten  me.  I  looked  on  you  ns  a  brother,  a  dear 
brother.  But  now  I  am  afraid  of  you  —  I  am 
afraid  —  ” 

He  was  so  injudicious  as  to  interrupt  her,  instead 
of  giving  her  time  to  contradict  herself.  “  You 
have  nothing  to  fear,”  said  he ;  “  keep  this  side  of 
the  island,  and  I  ’ll  live  on  the  other,  rather  than 
hear  the  name  of  Arthur  VVanllaw.” 

Helen’s  courage  failed  her  at  that  spirited  propo¬ 
sal,  and  she  made  no  reply  at  all,  but  turned  her 
back  haughtily,  and  went  away  from  him,  only 
when  she  had  got  a  little  way  her  proud  head 
drooped,  and  she  went  crying. 

A  coolness  sprang  up  between  them,  and  neither 
of  them  knew  now  to  end  it.  Hazel  saw  no  way  to 
serve  her  now,  except  by  flying  weighted  ducks ; 
and  he  gave  his  mind  so  to  this  that  one  day  he  told 
her  he  had  twenty-seven  ducks  in  the  air,  .all 
charged,  and  two  thirds  of  them  weighted.  He 
thought  that  must  please  her  now.  To  his  surprise 
and  annoyance,  she  received  the  intelligence  coldly, 
and^asked  him  whether  it  was  not  cruel  to  the 
birds. 

Hazel  colored  with  mortification  at  his  groat  act 
of  self-denial  being  so  received. 

He  said,  “  I  don’t  think  my  worst  enemy  can  say 
I  am  wantonly  cruel  to  God’s  creatures.” 

Helen  threw  in,  deftly,  “  And  I  am  not  your 
worst  enemy.” 

“  But  what  other  way  is  there  to  liberate  you  from 
this  island,  where  you  have  nobody  to  speak  to  but 
me?  Well,  selfishness  is  the  best  course.  Think 
only  of  others,  and  you  are  sure  not  to  please 
jthem.” 

“If  you  want  to  please  people,  you  must  begin 
by  understanding  them,”  said  the  lady,  not  ill- 
naturedly. 

“  But  if  they  don’t  understand  themselves  ?  ” 

“  Then  pity  them  ;  you  can,  for  you  are  a  man.” 

“What  hurts  me,”  said  Hazel,  “  is  that  you  really 
seem  to  think  I  fly  these  ducks  for  my  pleasure. 
Why,  if  I  had  my  wish,  you  and  I  should  nevqr 
leave  this  island,  nor  any  other  person  set  a  foot  on 
it  I  am  frank,  you  see.”. 

“  Rather  too  frank.” 

“  What  does  it  matter,  since  I  do  my  duty  all  the 
same,  and  fly  the  ducks  ?  But  sometimes  I  do 
yearn  for  a  word  of  praise  for  it;  and  that  word 
never  comes.” 

“  It  is  a  praiseworthy  act,”  said  Helen,  but  so  icily 


that  it  is  a  wonder  he  ever  flew  another  duck  after 
that 

“  No  matter,”  said  he,  and  his  hand  involuntarily 
sought  his  heart ;  “  you  re.-ul  me  a  sharp  but  whole¬ 
some  lesson,  that  we  should  do  our  duty  for  our 
duty’s  sake.  And  as  I  am  quite  sure  it  is  my  duty 
to  liberate  you  and  restore  you  to  those  you  —  I’ll 
fly  three  ducks  to-morrow  morning  insteacl  of  twa” 

“It  is  not  done  by  my  advice,”  said  Helen. 

“  You  will  certainly  make  yourself  ill.” 

“  O,  that  is  all  nonsense !  ”  said  Hazel. 

“  You  are  rude  to  me,”  said  Helen,  “  and  I  am 
not  aware  th.at  I  deserve  it”  ! 

“  Rude,  am  I  ?  Then  I  ’ll  say  no  more,”  sad 
Hazel,  half  humbly,  half  doggedly. 

His  parchment  was  exhausted,  and  he  w.is  driven 
to  another  expedient.  He  obtained  alcohol  by  dis¬ 
tillation  from  rum,  and  having  found  dragon’s  blood 
in  its  pure  state,  little  ruby  drops,  made  a  deep  red 
varnish  that  defied  water ;  he  got  slips  of  bark, 
white  inside,  cut  his  inscription  deep  on  the  inner 
side,  and  filled  the  incised  letters  with  this  red 
varnish,  lie  had  forty-eight  ducks  in  the  air,  .and 
was  rising  before  daybreak  to  catch  another  couple, 
when  he  was  seized  with  a  pain  in  the  right  hip  and 
knee,  and  found  he  could  hardly  walk,  so  he  gave  in 
that  morning,  and  kept  about  the  premises.  But  he 
got  worse,  and  he  had  hardly  any  use  in  his  right 
side,  from  the  waist  downwards,  and  was  in  great 
pain. 

As  the  day  wore  on,  the  pain  and  loss  of  power 
increased,  and  resisted  all  his  remedies ;  there  was 
no  fever  to  speak  of ;  but  Nature  was  grimly  revens- 
ing  herself  for  many  a  gentler  warning  neglected. 
When  he  realized  his  condition,  he  was  terribly  ent 
up,  and  sat  on  the  sand  with  his  head  in  his  hands  ; 
for  nearly  two  hours.  But,  after  that  period  of  de¬ 
spondency,  he  got  up,  took  his  boat-hook,  and  usinj  j 
it  as  a  staff,  hobbled  to  his  arsen.al,  and  set  to  work. 

Amongst  his  materials  was  a  young  tree  he  had 
pulled  up ;  the  roots  ran  at  right  angles  to  the  stem. 
He  just  sawed  off  the  ends  of  the  roots,  and  then  ^ 
proceeded  to  shorten  the  stem. 

But  meantime,  Helen,  who  had  always  a  .secret 
eye  on  him  and  his-  movements,  had  seen  there  w« 
some.thing  wrong,  and  came  timidly  and  asked  whst 
was  the  matter. 

“  Nothing,”  said  he,  doggedly. 

“  Then  why  did  you  sit  so  long  on  the  sand  ?  1  ■ 
never  saw  you  like  that.” 

“  I  was  ruminating.'” 

“  Wh.at  upon  ?  Not  that  I  have  any  right  to  ask." 

“  On  the  arrogance  and  folly  of  men ;  they  at¬ 
tempt  more  than  they  can  do,  and  despise  the  petty 
prudence  and  cojpmon-scnse  of  women,  and  smart  for 
It ;  as  I  am  smarting  now  for  being  wiser  than  you.’  j 

“  O !  ”  said  Helen ;  “  why,  what  is  the  m.atter  ?  and  ’ 
what  is  that  you  have  made?  It  looks  like  — 0  i 
dear  1  ” 

“  It  is  a  crutch,”  said  Hazel,  with  forced  calmness;  | 
“  and  I  am  a  cripple.”  | 

Helen  clasped  her  hands,  and  stood  trembling. 

Hazel  lost  his  self-control  for  a  moment,  and  cried 
out  in  a  voice  of  agony,  “  A  useless  cripple.  I  wish 
I  was  dead  and  out  of  the  way.” 

Then,  ashamed  of  having  given  way  before  her, 
he  seized  his  crutch,  placed  the  crook  under  his  arm, 
and  turned  sullenly  away  fiom  her. 

Four  steps  he  took  with  his  crutch. 

She  caught  him  with  two  movements  of  her  sup¬ 
ple  and  vigorous  frame- 
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She  just  laid  her  left  hand  {(ently  on  his  shoulder, 
and  with  her  right  she  stole  the  crutch  softly  away, 
and  let  it  fall  upon  the  sand.  She  took  his  ri^ht 
hand,  and  put  it  to  her  lips  like  a  subject  paying 
homage  to  her  sovereign ;  and  then  she  put  her 
strong  arm  under  his  shoulder,  still  holding  his  right 
hand  in  hers,  and  looked  in  his  face.  “  No  wooden 
crutches  when  I  am  by,”  said  she,  in  a  low  voice, 
full  of  devotion. 

He  stooil  surprised,  and  his  eyes  began  to  fill. 

“  Come,”  said  she,  in  a  voice  of  music.  And,  thus 
aided,  he  went  with  her  to  her  cavern.  As  they 
went,  she  asked  him  tenderly  where  the  pain  was. 

“  It  was  in  my  hip  and  knee,”  he  said :  “  but  now 
it  is  nowhere ;  for  joy  has  come  back  to  my  heart.” 

“  And  to  mine  too,”  said  Helen ;  “  except  for  this.” 

The  quarrel  dispersed  like  a  cloud,  under  this  ca¬ 
lamity.  There  was  no  formal  reconciliation ;  no  dis- 
cossion ;  and  this  was  the  wisest  course :  for  the  un¬ 
happy  situation  remained  unchanged  ;  and  the 
friendliest  discussion  could  only  fan  the  embers  of 
discord  and  misery  gently,  instead  of  fiercely. 

The  pair  so  strangely  thrown  together  commenced 
a  new  chapter  of  their  existence.  It  was  not  patient 
and  nurse  over  again ;  Hazel,  though  very  lame,  had 
too  much  spirit  left  to  accept  that  position.  But  still 
the  sexes  became  in  a  measure  reversed, — Helen  the 
fisherman  and  forager.  Hazel  the  cook  and  domestic. 

He  was  as  busy  as  ever,  but  in  a  narrow  circle  ; 
he  found  pearl  outers  near  the  sunk  galleon,  and, 
ere  he  had  been  lame  many  weeks,  he  had  entirely 
Knell  the  sides  of  the  cavern  with  mother-of-pearl 
Kt  in  cement,  and  close  as  mosaic. 

Every  day  ho  passed  an  hour  in  Paradise ;  for  his 
Kving  crutch  made  him  take  a  little  walk  with  her ; 
her  hand  held  his ;  her  arm  supported  his  shoulder ; 
her  sweet  face  was  near  his,  full  of  tender  solicitude ; 
they  seemed  to  be  one ;  and  spoke  in  whispers  to 
each  other,  like  thinking  aloud.  The  causes  of  hap¬ 
piness  were  ever  present ;  the  causes  of  unhappiness 
were  out  of  sight,  and  showed  no  signs  of  approach. 

And  of  the  two,  Helen  was  the  happiest.  Before 
a  creature  so  pure  as  this  marries  and  has  children, 
the  great  maternal  instinct  is  still  there,  but  feeds  on 
what  it  can  get,  —  first  a  doll,  and  then  some  help¬ 
less  creature  or  other.  Too  often  she  wastes  her 
heart’s  milk  on  something  grown  up,  but  as  selfish  as 
a  child.  Helen  was  more  fortunate ;  her  child  was 
her  hero,  now  so  lame  that  he'  must  lean  on  her  to 
walk.  The  days  passed  by,  and  th«  island  was  fast 
becoming  the  wond  to  those  two,  and  as  bright  a 
world  as  ever  shone  on  two  mortal  creatures. 

It  was  a  happy  dream. 

What  a  pity  that  dreams  dissolve  so  soon !  This 
had  lasted  for  nearly  two  months,  and  Hazel  was 
getting  better,  thou^  still  not  well  enough,  or  not 
W  enongh,  to  dismiss  his  live  crutch,  when  one  af¬ 
ternoon  Helen,  who  had  been  up  on  the  heights, 
observed  a  dark  cloud  in  the  blue  sky  towards  the 
west  There  was  not  another  cloud  visible,  and  the 
air  marvellously  clear ;  time,  about  three  quarters 
of  an  hour  before  sunset  She  told  Hazel  about  this 
Klitary  cloud,  and  asked  him,  with  some  anxiety,  if 
it  portended  another  storm.  He  told  her  to  be  un¬ 
der  no  alarm,  —  there  were  no  tempests  in  that  lati¬ 
tude  except  at  the  coming  in  and  going  out  of  the 
rains,  —  but  he  should  like  to  go  round  the  Point 
and  look  at  her  cloud. 

She  lent  him  her  arm,  and  they  went  round  the 
Point ;  and  there  they  saw  a  cloud  entirely  different 


from  anything  they  had  ever  seen  since  they  were 
on  the  island.  It  was  like  an  enormous  dark  ribbon 
stretched  alon"  the  sky,  at  some  little  height  above 
the  horizon.  Notwithstanding  its  prodigious  length 
it  got  larger  before  their  very  eyes. 

Hazel  started. 

Helen  felt  him  start,  and  asked  him,  with  some 
surprise,  what  was  the  matter. 

“  Cloud  !  ”  said  he,  “  that  is  no  cloud.  That  is 
smoke.” 

“  Smoke  !  ”  echoed  Helen,  becoming  agitated  in 
her  turn. 

“  Yes ;  the  breeze  is  northerly,  and  carries  the 
smoke  nearer  to  us ;  it  is  the  smoke  of  a  steamboat.” 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

Both  were  greatly  moved ;  and  after  one  swift 
glance  Helen  stole  at  him,  neither  looked  at  the 
other.  They  spoke  in  flurried  whispers. 

“  Can  they  see  the  island  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  know ;  it  depends  on  how  far  the  boat  is 
to  windward  of  her  smoke.” 

**  How  shall  we  know  ?  ” 

“  If  she  secs  the  island,  she  will  make  for  it  that 
moment.” 

“Why?  do  ships  never  pass  an  unknown 
island  ?  ” 

“  Yes.  But  that  steamer  will  not  pass  us.” 

“  But  why  ?  ” 

At  this  question  Hazel  hung  his  head,  and  his 
lip  quivereit.  He  answered  her  at.  last  “  Because 
she  is  looking  for  .yoM.” 

Helen  was  struck  dumb  at  this. 

He  gave  his  reasons.  “  Steamers  never  visit 
these  waters.  Love  has  brought  that  steamer  out ; 
love  that  will  not  go  unrewarded.  Arthur  Ward- 
law  is  on  board  that  ship.” 

1 

“  Have  they  seen  us  yet  ?  ” 

Hazel  forced  on  a  kind  of  dogged  fortitude.  He 
said,  “  When  the  smoke  ceases  to  elongate,  you  will 
know  they  have  changed  their  course,  and  they  will 
change  their  course  the  moment  the  man  at  the 
ma.sthead  sees  us.” 

“  Oh  !  But  how  do  you  know  they  have  a  man 
at  the  masthead  ?  ” 

“  I  know  by  myself.  I  should  have  a  man  at  the 
masthead  night  and  day.” 

And  now  the  situation  was  beyond  words.  'They 
both  watched,  and  watched,  to  see  the  line  of  smoke 
cease. 

It  continued  to  increase,  and  spread  eastward; 
and  that  proved  the  steamer  was  continuing  her 
course. 

The  sun  drew  close  to  the  horizon. 

“  They  don’t  see  us,”  said  Helen,  faintly. 

“  No,”  said  Hazel ;  “  not  yet.” 

“  And  the  sun  is  just  setting.  It  is  all  over.” 
She  put  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes  a  moment, 
and  tWn,  after  a  sob  or  two,  she  said  almost  cheer¬ 
fully,  “  Well,  dear  friend,  we  were  happy  till  that 
sm6ke  came  to  disturb  us :  let  ns  try  and  be  as 
happy  now  it  is  gone.  Don’t  smile  like  that,  it 
makes  me  shudder.” 

“  Did  I  smile  ?  It  must  have  been  at  your  sim¬ 
plicity  in  thinking  we  have  seen  the  last  of  that 
steamer.” 

“  And  so  we  have.” 
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“  Not  so.  In  three  hours  she  will  be  at  anchor 
in  that  bay.” 

“  Why,  what  will  bring  her  ?  ” 

“  I  shall  bring  her.” 

“  You  ?  How  ?  ” 

“  By  lighting  my  bonfire." 


CHAPTER  XL VI. 

Helen  had  forgotten  all  about  the  bonfire.  She 
now  asked  whether  he  was  sure  those  on  board  the 
steamer  could  see  the  bonfire.  Then  Hazel  told 
her  that  it  was  now  of  prodigious  size  and  height. 
Some  six  months  before  he  was  crippled  he  had 
added  and  added  to  it. 

“  That  bonfire,”  said  he,  “  will  throw  a  ruddy 
glare  over  the  heavens,  that  they  can’t  help  seeing 
on  board  the  steamer.  Then,  as  they  are  not  on  a 
course,  but  on  a  search,  they  will  certainly  run  a 
few  miles  southward  to  see  what  it  is.  They  will 
say  it  is  cither  a  beacon  or  a  ship  on  fire ;  and,  in 
either  case,  they  will  turn  the  boat’s  head  this  way. 
Well,  before  they  have  run  southward  half  a  dozen 
miles,  their  lookout  will  see  the  bonfire,  and  .the 
island  in  its  light.  Let  us  get  to  the  boat,  my 
lucifers  are  there.” 

She  lent  him  her  arm  to  the  boat,  and  stood  by 
while  he  made  his  preparations.  They  were  very 
simple.  He  -took  a  pine  torch  and  smeared  it  all 
over  with  pitch;  then  put  his  lucifer-box  in  his 
bosom,  and  took  his  crutch.  His  face  was  drawn 
pitiably,  but  his  closed  lips  betrayed  unshaken  and 
unshakable  resolution.  He  shouldered  his  crutch, 
and  hobbled  up  as  far  as  the  cavern.  Here  Helen 
interposed. 

“  Don’t  you  go  toiling  up  the  hill,”  said  she. 
“  Give  me  the  lucifers  and  the  torch,  and  let  me 
light  the  beacon.  I  shall  be  there  in  half  the  time 
you  will.” 

“  Thank  you !  thank  you !  ”  said  Hazel,  eagerly, 
not  to  say  violently. 

He  wanted  it  done ;  but  it  killed  him  to  do  it. 


“  Not  much,  indeed,”  replied  he,  sadly.  “  I  am 
a  fool  to  utter  such  childish  regrets ;  and,  more 
than  that,  I  am  a  mean  selfish  cur  to  have  a  regret 
Come,  come,  we  can’t  eat;  let  us  go  round  the 
Point  and  see  the  waves  reddened  by  the  beacon 
that  gives  you  back  to  the  world  you  were  bom  to 
embellish.” 

Helen  said  she  would  go  directly.  And  her 
languid  reply  contrasted  strangely  with  his  excite¬ 
ment.  She  played  with  her  supper,  and  wasted 
time  in  a  very  unusual  way,  until  he  told  her  phimn 
she  was  not  really  eating,  and  he  could  wait  no 
longer,  he  must  go  and  see  how  the  beacon  was 
burning.  , 

“  O,  very  well,”  said  she ;  and  they  went  down 
to  the  beach. 

She  took  his  crutch  and  gave  it  to  him.  'Thb 
little  thing  cut  him  to  the  heart.  It  was  the  first 
time  she  had  accompanied  him  so  far  as  that  with¬ 
out  offering  herself  to  be  his  crutch'.  lie  sighed 
deeply,  as  he  put  the  crutch  under  his  arm ;  but 
he  was  too  proud  to  complain,  only  he  laid  it  all  on 
the  approaching  steamboat. 

The  subtle  creature  by  his  side  heard  the  sigh, 
and  smiled  sadly  at  being  misunderstood,  —  bnt 
what  man  could  understand  her?  They  hardly 
spoke  till  they  reached  the  Point.  The  waves 
glittered  in  the  moonlight :  there  was  no  red  light 
on  the  water. 

“  Why,  what  is  this  ?  ”  said  Hazel.  “  You  can’t 
have  lighted  the  bonfire  in  eight  places,  as  I  told 
you.” 

She  folded  her  arms  and  stood  before  him  in  an 
attitude  of  defiance ;  all  but  her  melting  eye. 

“  I  have  not  lighted  it  at  all,”  said  she. 

Hazel  stood  aghast.  “What  have  I  done?”  he 
cried.  “  Duty,  manhood,  everything,  demanded 
that  I  should  light  that  beacon,  and  1  trusted  it  to 
you.” 

Helen’s  attitude  of  defiance  melted  away:  she 
began  to  cower,  and  hid  her  blushing  face  in  her 
hands.  Then  she  looked  up  imploringly.  Then 
she  uttered  a  wild  and  eloquent  cry,  and  fied  from 
him  like  the  wind. 


He  then  gave  her  his  instructions. 

“  It  is  as  tag  as  a  haystack,”  said  he,  “  and  as  dry 
as  a  chip ;  and  there  are  eight  bundles  of  straw 
placed  expressly.  Light  the  bundles  to  windward 
^t,  then  the  others ;  it  will  soon  be  all  in  a  blaze.” 

“Meanwhile,”  said  Helen,  “you  prepare  our 
supper.  I  feel  quite  faint  —  for  want  of  it.” 

Hazel  assented.  ' 

“  It  is  the  last  we  shall  —  ”  he  was  going  to 
say  it  was  the  last  they  would  eat  together ;  but  his 
voice  failed  him,  and  he  hobbled  into  the  cavern, 
and  tried  to  smother  his  emotion  in  work.  He 
lighted  the  fire,  and  blew  it  into  a  flame  with  a 
palmetto-leaf,  and  then  he  sat  down  awhile,  very 
sick  at  heart ;  then  he  got  up  and  did  the  cooking, 
sighing  all  the  time ;  and,  just  when  he  was  begin¬ 
ning  to  wonder  why  Helen  was  so  long  lighting 
eight  bundles  of  straw,  she  came  in,  looking  pale. 

“  Is  it  all  right  ?  ”  said  he. 

“  Go  and  look,”  said  she.  “  No,  let  us  have  our 
supper  first. 

Neither  had  any  appetite:  they  sat  and  k«pt 
casting  strange  loou  at  one  another. 

To  divert  this  anyhow  Hazel  looked  up  at  the 
roof,  and  said  faintly,  “  If  I  had  known,  1  would 
have  made  more  haste,  and  set  pearl  there  as  well.” 

“  What  does  that  matter  ?  ”  said  Helen,  looking 
down. 


CHAPTER  XL VII. 

That  cloud  was  really  the  smoke  of  the  Spring¬ 
bok,  which  had  mounted  into  air  so  thin  that  it 
could  rise  no  l^her.  The  boat  herself  was  many 
miles  to  the  northward,  returning  full  of  heavy 
hearts  from  a  fruitless  search.  She  came  back  in  s 
higher  parallel  of  latitude,  intending  afterwards  to 
steer  N.W.  to  Easter  Island.  The  life  was  gone 
out  of  the  ship ;  the  father  was  deeply  dejected,  and 
the  crew  could  no  longer  feign  the  hope  they  did 
not  feel.  Having  pursued  'the  above  course  to 
within  four  hundred  miles  of  Juan  Fernandez, 
General  Rolleston  begged  the  captain  to  make  a  bold 
deviation  to  the  S.WT,  and  then  see  if  they  could 
find  nothing  there  before  going  to  Easter  Island. 

Captain  Moreland  was  very  unwilling  to  go  to 
the  S.W.,  the  more  so  as  coal  was  getting  short. 
However,  he  had  not  the  heart  to  refuse  General 
Rolleston  enything.  There  was  a  northerly  breeze. 
He  had  the  fires  put  out,  and,  covering  the  ship 
with  canvas,  sailed  three  hundred  miles  S.W.  But 
found  nothing.  Then  he  took  in  sail,  got  up  steam 
again,  and  away  for  Easter  Island.  The  ship  ran 
so  fast  that  she  had  got  into  latitude  thirty-two  by^ 
ten  A.M.  next  morning. 
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FOUL  PLAY. 


At  lOh.  ISm.  the  drear}’  monotony  of  this  cruise 
was  broken  by  the  man  at  the  mast-head. 

“  On  deck  there  !  ” 

“  Hullo !  ” 

“  The  schooner  on  our  weather-bow  !  ” 

“  Well,  what  of  her  ?  ” 

“  She  has  luffed.” 

“  Well,  what  o’  that  ?  ” 

‘‘  She  lias  altered  her  course.” 

“  How  many  points  ?  ” 

“  She  was  sailing  S.E.,  and  now  her  head  is 
N.E.” 

“  That  is  curious.” 

General  Rolleston,  who  had  come  and  listened 
with  a  grain  of  hope,  now  sighed,  and  turned  away. 

The  captain  e.xplained  kindly  that  the  man  was 
quite  right  to  draw  his  captain’s  attention  to  the 
fact  of  a  trading-vessel  altering  her  course.  “  There 
is  a  sea-grammar,  General,”  said  he ;  “  and,  when 
one  seaman  sees  another  violate  it,  he  concludes 
there  is  some  reason  or  other.  Now,  Jack,  what 
d’ye  make  of  her  ?  ” 

“  I  can’t  make  much  of  her :  she  don’t  seem  to 
know  her  own  mind,  that  is  all.  At  ten  o’clock 
she  was  bound  for  Valparaiso  or  the  Island.  But 
now  she  has  come  about  and  beating  to  windward.” 

“  Bound  for  Easter  Island  ?  ” 

“  I  dunno.” 

“  Keep  your  eye  on  her.” 

“  Ay,  ay,  sir.” 

Captain  Moreland  told  General  Rolleston  that 
Tcry  lew  ships  went  to  Easter  Island,  which  lies  in 
a  lovely  climate,  but  is  a  miserable  place  :  and  he 
was  telling  the  General  that  it  is  inhabited  by"  sav¬ 
ages  of  a  low  order,  who  half  worship  the  relics  of 
masonry  left  by  their  more  civilized  predecessors, 
when  Jiick  hailed  the  deck  again. 

“  Well,”  said  the  captain. 

“I  think  she  is  bound  for  t’ue  Springbok.” 

The  soldier  received  this  conjecture  with  aston¬ 
ishment  and  incredulity,  not  to  be  wondered  at. 
The  steamboat  headed  N.W.,  right  in  the  wind’s 
e^e.  Sixteen  miles  off,  at  least,  a  ship  was  sailing 
^.E.  So  that  the  two  courses  might  be  repre¬ 
sented  thus :  — 


And  there  hung  in  the  air,  like  a  black  mark  against 
the  blue  sky,  a  fellow,  whose  oracular  voice  came 
down  and  said  B  was  endeavoring  to  intercept  A. 

Nevertheless,  time  confirmed  the  conjecture ;  the 
schooner,  having  made  a  short  board  to  the  N.E., 
came  about,  and  made  a  long  board  due  west,  which 
was  as  near  as  she  could  lie  to  the  wind.  On  this 
Captain  Moreland  laid  the  steamboat’s  head  due 
north.  This  brought  the  vessels  rapidly  together. 

When  they  were  about  two  miles  distant,  the 
stranger  slackened  sail  and  hove  to,  hoisting  stars 
and  stripes  at  her  mizzen.  The  union  jack  went  up 
the  shrouds  of  the  Springbok  directly,  and  she  pur¬ 
sued  her  course,  but  gradually  slackened  her  steam. 

General  Rolleston  walked  the  deck  in  great  il¬ 
lation,  and  now  indulged  in  wild  hopes,  which  Cap¬ 
tain  Moreland  thought  it  best  to  discourage  at 
once. 

“  Ah,  sir,”  he  s.aid ;  “  don’t  you  run  into  the 
other  extreme,  and  imagine  he  has  come  on  our 


business.  It  is  at  sea  as  it  is  ashore :  if  a  man  goes 
out  of  his  course  to  speak  to  you,  it  is  for  his  own 
sake,  not  yours.  This  Yankee  has  got  men  sick 
with  scurvy,,  and  is  come  for  lime-juice.  Or  his 
water  is  out.  Or  — hallo,  savages  aboard.” 

It  was  too  true.  The  schooner  had  a  cargo  of 
savages,  male  and  female;  the  males  were  nearly 
naked,  but  the  females,  strange  to  say,  were  dressed 
to  the  throat  in  ample  robes,  with  broad  and  flowing 
skirts,  and  had  little  coronets  on  their  heads.  As 
soon  as  the  schooner  hove  to,  the  fiddle  had  struck 
up,  and  the  savages  were  now  dancing  in  parties 
of  four ;  the  men  doing  a  sort  of  monkey  hornpipe 
in  quick  pace,  with  their  hands  nearly  touching  the 
ground;  the  women,  on  the  contrary,  erect  and 
queenly,  swept  about  in  slow  rhythm,  with  most 
graceful  and  cotpiettish  movements  of  the  arms 
and  hands,  and  bewitching  smiles. 

The  steamboat  came  alongside,  but  at  a  certmn 
distance,  to  avoid  all  chance  of  collision ;  and  the 
crew  clustered  at  the  side  and  cheered  the  savages 
dancing.  The  poor  General  was  forgotten  at  the 
merry  sight. 

Presently  a  negro  in  white  cotton,  with  a  face 
blacker  than  the  saviiges,  stepped  forward  and 
hoiked  a  board,  on  which  was  printed  very  large 
Ake  you 

Having  allowed  this  a  moment  to  sink  into  the 
mind,  he  reversed  the  board,  and  showed  these 
words,  also  printed  large.  The  Spbingbok  ? 

There  was  a  thrilling  murmur  on  board;  and, 
after  a  pause  of  surprise,  the  question  was  answered 
by  a  loud  cheer  and  waving  of  hats. 

The  reply  was  perfectly  understood ;  almost  im¬ 
mediately  a  boat  was  lowered  by  some  novel  ma¬ 
chinery,  and  pulled  towards  the  steamer.  There 
were  two  men  in  it:  the  skipper  and  the  negro. 
The  skipper  came  up  the  side  of  the  Springbok. 
He  was  loosely  dressetl  in  some  light  drab-colored 
stuff'  and  a  huge  straw  hat;  a  man  with  a  long 
Puritanical  head,  a  nose  inclined  to  be  aquiline, 
a  face  bronzed  by  weather  and  heat,  thin,  resolute 
lips,  and  a  square  chin.  But  for  a  certain  breadth 
between  his  keen  gray  eyes,  which  revealed  more 
intellect  than  Cromwell’s  Ironsides  were  encum¬ 
bered  with,  he  might  have  passed  for  one  of  that 
hard-praying,  harder-hitting  fraternity. 

He  came  on  deck,  just  touched  his  hat,  as  if  to 
brush  away  a  fly,  and,  removing  an  enormous  cigar 
from  his  mouth,  said,  “  Wal,  and  so  this  is  the 
Springbok.  Spry  little  boat  she  is :  how  many 
knots  can  ye  get  out  of  her  now  ?  Not  that  I  am 
curious.” 

“  About  twelve  knots.” 

“  And  when  the  steam ’s  off"  the  bile,  how  many 
can  you  sail  ?  Not  that  it  is  my  business.” 

“  Eight  or  nine.  ^Vhat  is  your  business  ?  ” 

“  Hum !  You  have  been  over  some  water  looking 
for  that  gal.  Where  do  ye  hail  from  last  ?  ” 

“  The  Society  Islands.  Did  you  board  me  to  hear 
me  im"  catechism  ?  ” 

“  No,  I  am  not  one  of  your  prying  sort.  Where 
are  ye  bound  for  now  ?  ” 

“  I  am  bound  for  Easter  Island.” 

“  Have  you  heard  anything  of  the  gal  ?  ” 

“  No.” 

“  And  when  do  ye  expec’  to  go  back  to  England 
as  wise  as  ye  came  ?  ”  _  • 

“  Never  while  the  ship  can  swim,”  cried  Moreland, 
angrily,  to  hide  his  despondency  from  thb  stranger. 
“  And  now  it  is  my  turn,  I  think.  What  schooner 
b  this  ?  by  whom  commanded,  and  whither  bound  ?  ” 
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“  The  Julia  Dodd ;  Joshua  Fullalove ;  bound  for 
Juan  Fernandez  with  the  raw  material  of  civiliza¬ 
tion —  look  at  the  varmint  skippin’  —  and  a  print¬ 
ing-press;  an’  that’s  the  instrument  of  civilization, 
I  ratther  think.” 

“  WeU,  sir ;  and  why  in  Heaven’s  name  did  you 
change  your  course?” 

“  Wal,  I  reckon  I  changed  it  —  to  tell  you  a  lie.” 

“  To  tell  us  a  lie  ?  ” 

“  Ay ;  the  darnedest  etarnal  lie  that  ever  came  out 
of  a  man’s  mouth.  F ust,  there ’s  an  unknown  island 
somewheres  about  That ’s  a  kinder  flourish  before¬ 
hand.  On  that  island  there ’s  an  English  gal 
wrecked.” 

Exclamations  burst  forth  on  every  side  at  this. 

“  And  she  is  so  tarnation  ’cute,  she  is  flying  ducks 
all  over  creation  with  a  writing  tied  to  their  legs, 
telling  the  tale,  and  setting  down  the  longitude. 
There,  if  that  is  n’t  a  buster,  I  hope  I  may  never  live 
to  tell  another.” 

“  God  bless  you,  sir,”  cried  the  General.  “  Where 
is  the  island  ?  ” 

“  What  bland  ?  ” 

“  The  bland  where  my  ehild  b  wrecked.” 

“  What,  are  you  the  gal’s  father  ?  ”  said  Joshua, 
with  a  sudden  touch  of  feeling. 

“  I  am,  sir.  Pray  withhold  nothing  from  me  you 
know.” 

“  Why,  Cunnle,”  said  the  Yankee,  soothingly ; 
“  don’t  1  tell  you  it ’s  a  buster.  However,  the  lie  is 
none  o’  mine.  It ’s  that  old  cuss  Skinflint  set  it 
afloat ;  he  is  always  pisoning  these  peaceful 
waters.” 

Rolleston  asked  eagerly  who  Skinflint  was,  and 
where  he  could  be  found. 

“  Wal,  he  is  a  sorter  sea  Jack-of-all-trades,  etar- 
nally  crubing  about  to  buy  gratis,  —  those  he  buys 
of  call  it  stealing.  Got  a  rotten  old  cutter,  manned 
by  hb  wife  and  family.  They  get  coal  out  of  me 
for  fur,  and  sell  the  coal  at  double  my  price ;  they 
kill  scab  and  dress  the  skins  aboard ;  kill  fish  and 
salt  ’em  aboard.  Ye  know  when  that  fam'ly  is  at  sea 
by  the  smell  that  piTvades  the  briny  deep  an’  heralds 
their  approach.  Yesterday  the  air  smelt  awful :  so 
I  said  to  Vespasian  here,  1  think  that  sea-skunk  is 
oat,  for  there 's  something  a  phoning  the  cerulean 
waves  an’  succuraambient  air.  We  had  n’t  sailed 
not  fifty  miles  more  before  we  run  agin  him.  Their 
clothet  were  drying  all  al>out  the  rigging.  Hails  me, 
the  varmint  does.  Vesp  and  I,  we  work  the  print¬ 
ing-press  together,  an’  so  order  him  to  looward,  not 
to  taint  our  Otaheitans,  that  stink  of  ile  at  home,  but 
I  had  ’em  biled  before  I ’d  buy  ’em,  an’  now  they  ’re 
vilcts.  ‘Wal,  now.  Skinflint,’  says  I;  ‘I  reckon 
you  ’re  come  to  bring  me  that  harpoon  o’  mine 
you  stole  last  time  you  was  at  my  island  ?  ’  ‘I  never 
saw  your  harpoon,’  says  he,  ‘I  want  to  know, 
have  you  come  across  the  Springbok?’  ‘Mebbe, 
I  have,’  says  I ;  ‘  why  do  you  a«  ?  ’  ‘  Got  news 
for  her,’  says  he;  ‘and  can’t  find  her  nowheres.’ 
So  then  we  set  to  and  fenced  a  bit ;  and  this  old 
varmint,  to  put  me  ofif  the  truth,  told  me  the  buster. 
A  month  ago  or  more  he  was  boarded  —  by  a  duck. 
And  this  yar  duck  had  a  writing  tied  to  hb  leg,  and 
this  yar  writing  said  an  English  gal  was  wrecked 
on  an  island,  and  put  down  the  very  longitude. 
‘  Show  me  that  duck,’  sez  I,  ironical.  ‘  D’  ye  take 
us  for  fools  ?  ’  says  he ;  *  we  ate  the  duck  for  supper.’ 
‘  That  was  like  ye,’  says  I ;  ‘if  an  angel  brought 
your  pardon  down  from  heights  celestial,  you ’d 
roast  him,  and  sell  his  feathers  for  swan’s-down; 
mebbe  ye  ate  the  writing  ?  1  know  yar  a  hungry 


lot.’  ‘  The  writing  b  in  my  cabin,’  says  he.  ‘  Show 
it  me,’  says  I,  ‘  an  ’  mebbe  I’ll  believe  ye.’  No,  the 
cuss  would  only  show  it  to  the  Springbok ;  ‘  there’s 
a  reward,’  says  he.  ‘  What’s  the  price  of  a  soul 
aboard  your  cutter  ?  ’  I  asked  him.  ‘  Have  you 
parted  with  yours,  as  you  want  to  buy  one  ?  ’  says 
he.  ‘  Not  one  as  would  carry  me  right  slick  away 
to  everlasting  blazes,’  says  I.  So  then  we  said  good 
morning,  and  ho  bore  away  for  Valparaiso.  Present¬ 
ly  I  saw  your  smoke,  and  that  you  would  never 
overhaul  old  Stinkamalce  on  that  track ;  so  I  came 
about.  Now  I  tell  ye  that  old  cuss  knows  where 
the  gal  is,  and  mebbe  got  her  tied  hand  and  fut  in 
hb  cabin.  An’  I ’m  kinder  sot  on  English  gals ; 
they  put  me  in  mind  of  butter  and  honey.  Why, 
my  schooner  is  natned  after  one.  So,  now,  Cunnle, 
clap  on  steam  for  Valparaiso,  and  you  ’ll  soon  ove^ 
haul  the  old  stink-pot :  you  may  know  him  by  the 
brown  patch  in  his  jib-sail,  the  ontidy  v.armint 
Pull  out  your  purse  and  bind  him'  to  drop  lying 
about  ducks  and  geese,  and  tell  you  the  truth;  he 
knows  where  your  gal  is,  I  swan.*  Wal,  ye  need  n’t 
smother  me.”  For  by  this  time  he  was  the  centre 
of  a  throng,  all  pushing  and  driving  to  catch  his 
words. 

Captain  Moreland  begged  him  to  step  down  into 
his  cabin,  and  there  the  General  thanked  him  with 
great  warmth  and  agitation  for  his  humanity. 
“  We  will  follow  your  advice  at  once,”  he  said. 
“  Is  there  anything  I  can  offer  you,  without  of¬ 
fence  ?  ” 

“  Wal,”  drawled  the  Yankee,  “  I  guess  not.  Busi¬ 
ness  an’  sentiment  won’t  mix  no  how.  Business 
took.me  to  the  island,  sentiment  brought  me  here. 
I  ’ll  take  a  shake  hand  all  round  :  and  if  y’  have  got 
live  fowls  to  spare,  I  ’ll  be  obliged  to  you  for  a 
couple.  Ye  see  I ’m  colonizing  that  darned  island: 
an’  sowing  in  with  grain,  an’  Otaheitans,  an’  niggers, 
an’  Irishmen,  an’  all  the  cream  o’  creation ;  an’  I ’d 
be  glad  of  a  couple  o’  Dorkins  to  crow  the  lazy  va^ 
mint  up.” 

This  very  moderate  request  was  heartily  com¬ 
plied  with,  and  the  acclamations  and  cheers  of  the 
crew  followed  this  strange  character  to  his  schooner, 
at  which  his  eye  glistened  and  twinkled  with  qniet 
satisfaction,  but  he  made  it  a  point  of  honor  not 
to  move  a  muscle. 

Before  he  could  get  under  way,  the  Springbok 
took  a  circuit,  and,  passing  within  a  hundred  yards 
of  him,  fired  a  gun  to  leeward  by  way  of  compli¬ 
ment,  set  a  cloud  of  canvas,  and  tore  through  the 
water  at  her  highest  speed.  Outside  the  port  of 
Valparaiso  she  fell  in  with  Skinflint,  and  found  him 
not  quite  so  black  as  he  was  painted.  The  old  fellow 
showed  some  parental  feeling,  produced  the  bag  at 
once  to  General  Rolleston,  and  assured  him  a 
wearied  duck  had  come  on  board,  and  his  wife  had 
detached  the  writing. 

'They  took  in  coal:  and  then  ran  westwanl  one* 
more,  every  heart  beating  high  with  confident  hope. 


CHAPTER  XLVHI. 


Hklen’s  act  was  strange,  and  demands  a  word 
of  explanation.  If  she  had  thought  the  steamboat 
was  a  strange  vessel,  she  would  have  lighted  the 
bonfire :  if  she  had  known  her  father  was  on  board, 
she  would  have  lighted  it  with  joy.  But  Hazel, 
whose  every  word  now  was  gospel,  had  said  it  was 
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•  “  Swan,”  a  New  England  expression. 
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Arthur  Wardlaw  in  that  boat,  aearching  for 
her. 

Still,  so  strong  is  the  impulse  in  all  civilized  beings 
to  get  back  to  civilization,  that ‘she  went  up  that 
hill  as  honestly  intending  to  light  the  bonfire  as 
Hazel  intended  it  to  be  lighted.  But,  as  she  went, 
her  courage  cooled,  and  her  feet  began  to  go  slowly, 
as  her  mind  ran  swiftly  forward  to  consequence  upon 
conse(juence.  To  light  that  bonfire  was  to  bring 
Arthur  Wardlaw  down  upon  herself  and  Hazel  living 
alone  and  on  intimate  terms.  Arthur  would  come 
and  claim  her  to  his  face.  Could  she  disallow  his 
claim  ?  Gratitude  would  now  be  on  his  side  as  well 
as  good  faith.  What  a  shock  to  Arthur!  What 
torture  for  Hazel  1  torture  that  he  foresaw,  or  why 
the  face  of  anguish,  that  dragged  even  now  at  her 
heart-strings  ?  And  the^  it  could  end  only  in  one 
way;  she  and  Hazel  would  leave  the  island  in 
Arthur’s  ship.  What  a  voyage  for  all  three !  She 
stood  transfixed  by  shame  ;  her  whole  bo<ly  blushed 
at  what  she  saw  coming.  Then  once  more  Hazel’s 
face  rose  before  her ;  poor  crippled  Hazel !  her  hero 
and  her  patient.  Slie  sat  down  and  sighed,  and 
could  no  more  light  the  fire  than  she  could  have  put 
it  out  if  another  had  lighted  it. 

She  was  a  girl  that  could  show  you  at  times  she 
had  a  father  as  well  as  a  mother :  but  that  evening 
the  was  all  woman. 

They  met  no  more  that  night 

In  the  morning  his  face  was  haggard,  and  showed 
a  mental  struggle  ;  but  hers  placid  and  quietly  beam¬ 
ing,  for  the  very  reason  that  she  had  made  a  great 
tacrifiee.  She  w.is  one  of  that  sort. 

And  this  difference  between  them  was  a  fore¬ 
taste. 

His  tender  conscience  pricked  him  sore.  To  see 
her  sit  beaming  there,  when,  if  he  had  done  his  own 
duty  with  his  own  hands,  she  would  be  on  her  way 
to  England  1  Yet  his  remorse  was  dumb ;  for,  if  he 
gave  it  vent,  then  he  must  seem  ungrateful  to  her 
for  her  sacrifice. 

She  saw  his  deep  and  silent  compunction,  ap¬ 
proved  it  secretly;  said  nothing,  but  smiled,  and 
beamed,  and  soothed.  He  could  not  resist  this: 
and  wild  thrills  of  joy  and  hope  passed  through  him, 
visions  of  unbroken  bliss  far  from  the  world. 

But  this  sweet  delirium  was  followed  by  misgiv¬ 
ing  of  another  kind.  And  here  she  was  at  fault. 
What  could  they  be? 

It  was  the  voice  of  conscience  telling  him  that  he 
was  really  winning  her  love,  once  inaccessible ;  and, 
if  so,  was  bound  to  tell  her  his  whole  story,  and  let 
her  judge  between  him  and  the  world,  before  she 
made  any  more  sacrifices  for  him.  But  it  is  hard  to 
stop  great  happiness ;  harder  to  stop  it  and  ruin  it. 
Every  night,  as  he  lay  alone,  he  said,  “  To-morrow  I 
will  tell  her  all,  and  make  her  the  judge.”  But  in 
the  morning  her  bright  face  crushed  his  purpose  by 
the  fear  of  clouding  it  His  limbs  got  strong  and 
hh  heart  got  weak :  and  they  used  to  take  walks, 
and  her  head  came  near  his  shoulder  :  and  the  path 
of  duty  began  to  be  set  thicker  than  ever  with 
thorns ;  and  the  path  of  love  with  primroses.  One 
<lay  she  made  him  sit  to  her  for  his  portrait ;  and 
under  cover  of  artistic  enthusiasm,  told  him  his  beard 
was  godlike,  and  nothing  in  the  world  could  equal 
it  for  beauty.  She  never  saw  but  one  at  all  like  it, 
poor  Mr.  Seaton’s ;  but  even  that  was  very  inferior 
to  his :  and  then  she  dismissed  the  sitter :  “  Poor 
thing,”  said  she,  “yon  are  pale  and  tired.”  And 
she  began  to  use  ornaments :  took  her  bracelets  out 
of  her  bag,  and  picked  pearls  out  of  her  walls,  and 


made  a  coronet,  under  which  her  eyes  flashed  at 
night  with  superlative  beauty,  —  conscious  beauty 
brightened  by  the  sense  of  being  admired  and 
looked  at  by  the  eye  she  desired  to  please. 

She  revered  him.  He  had  improved  her  charac¬ 
ter,  and  she  knew  it,  and  often  told  him  so.  “  Call 
me  tiazelia,”  she  said ;  “  make  me  liker  yon,  still.” 

One  day,  he  came  suddenly  through  the  jungje, 
and  found  her  reading  her  prayer-book. 

He  took  it  from  her,  not  meaning  to  be  rude, 
neither,  but  inquisitive. 

It  was  open  at  the  marriage-service,  and  her 
cheeks  were  dyed  scarlet. 

His  heart  panted.  He  was  a  clerg^an;  he 
could  read  that  service  over  them  both. 

Would  it  be  a  marriage  ? 

Not  in  England :  but  in  some  countries  it  would. 
Why  not  in  this  ?  This  was  not  England. 

He  looked  up.  Her  head  was  averted ;  she  was 
downright  distressed. 

He  was  sorry  to  have  made  her  blush :  so  he  took 
her  hand  and  kissed  it  tenderly,  so  tenderly  that  his 
heart  seemed  to  go  into  his  lips.  She  thrilled  under 
it,  and  her  white  brow  sank  upon  his  shoulder. 

The  sky  was  a 'vault  of  purple  with  a  flaming 
topaz  in  the  centre ;  the  sea,  a  heavenly  blue ;  the 
warm  air  breathed  heavenly  odor.s ;  flaming  macaws 
wheeled  overhead;  humming-birds,  more  gorgeous 
than  any  flower,  buzzed  round  their  heads,  and 
amazed  the  eye  with  delight,  then  cooled  it  with 
the  deep  green  of  the  jungle  into  which  they  dived. 

It  was  a  Paradise  with  the  sun  smiling  down  on 
it,  and  the  ocean  smiling  up,  and  the  air  Impregnated 
with  love.  Here  they  were  both  content  now  to 
spend  the  rest  of  their  days  — 

“  The  world  forgetting ;  by  the  world  forgot”  '  .  _ 


CHAPTER  XLIX. 

The  Springbok  arrived  in  due  course  at  longitude 
103  deg.  31  min.  but  saw  no  island.  This  was  dis¬ 
piriting;  but  still  Captain  Moreland  did  not  de- 
spair. 

He  asked  General  Rolleston  to  examine  the  writ¬ 
ing  carefully,  and  tell  him  was  that  Miss  Rolleston’s 
handwriting. 

The  General  shook  his  head  sorrowfully. 

“  No,”  said  he ;  “  it  is  nothing  like  my  child’s 
hand.” 

“  Why,  all  the  better,”  said  Captain  Moreland ; 
“  the  lady  has  got  somebody  about  her  who  knows  a 
thing  or  two.  The  man  that  could  catch  wild  duclu 
and  turn  ’em  into  postmen  could  hit  on  the  longi¬ 
tude  somehow ;  and  he  does  n’t  pretend  to  be  exact 
in  the  latitude.” 

Upon  this  he  ran  northward  400  miles;  which 
took  him  three  days ;  for  they  stopped  at  night. 

No  island. 

He  then  ran  south  500  miles ;  stopping  at  night. 

No  island. 

Then  he  took  the  vessel  zigzag. 

Just  before  sunset,  one  lovely  day,  the  man  at  the 
mast-head  sang  out :  — 

“  On  deck  there !  ” 

“Hullo!’’ 

“  Something  in  sight ;  on  our  weather-bow.” 

“  What  is  it  ?  ” 

“  Looks  like  a  mast.  No.  Don’t  know  what  it 
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“Point” 

The  sailor  pointed  with  his  finger. 

Captain  Moreland  ordered  the  ship’s  course  to  be 
altered  accordingly.  By  this  time,  General  Rollcs- 
ton  was  on  deck.  The  ship  ran  two  miles  on  the 
new  course;  and  all  this  time  the  topman’s  glass 
was  levelled,  and  the  crew  climbed  about  the  rig¬ 
ging  all  eyes  and  cars. 

At  last  the  clear  hail  came  down. 

“  I  can  make  it  out  now,  sir.” 

“  What  is  it  ?  ” 

“  It  is  a  palm-tree.” 

The  captain  jumped  on  a  gun,  and  waved  his  hat 
grandly,  and  instantly  the  vessel  rang  with  a  lusty 
cheer;  and,  for  once,  sailors  gabbled  like  washer¬ 
women. 

They  ran  till  they  saw  the  island  in  the  moonlight, 
.  and  the  giant  Palm,  black,  and  sculptured  out  of  the 
violet  sky ;  then  they  set  the  lead  going,  and  it 
warned  them  not  to  come  too  close.  They  anchored 
off  the  west  coast. 

At  daybreak  they  moved  slowly  on,  still  sound¬ 
ing  as  they  went ;  and,  rounding  the  West  Point, 

i  General  Rolleston  saw  wi-itten  on  the  guanoed  i-ocks 
in  large  letters :  — 


honest  hand,  and  marched  up  the  beach  just  as  if  he 
viaa  going  into  action. 

lie  came  to  the  boat.  It  had  an  awning  over  the 
stern,  and  was  clearly  used  as  a  sleeping-place.  A 
scries  of  wooden  pipes  standing  on  uprights  led 
from  this  up  to  the  cliff.  The  pipes  were  in  fact 
mere  sections  of  the  sago-tree  with  the  soft  pith 
driven  out.  As  this  was  manifestly  a  tube  of  com¬ 
munication,  General  Rolleston  followed  it  until  he 
came  to  a  sort  of  veranda  with  a  cave  opening  on 
it;  ho  entered  the  cave,  and  was  da/.zled  by  its 
most  unexpected  beauty.  He  seemed  to  be  in  a 
gigantic  nautilus.  Roof  and  sides,  and  the  very 
chimney,  were  one  blaze  of  mother-of-pearl.  Bat, 
after  the  first  start,  brighter  to  him  was  an  old  shawl 
he  saw  on  a  nail ;  for  that  showed  it  was  a  woman’s 
abode.  lie  tore  down  the  old  shawl,  and  carried  it 
to  the  light.  lie  recognized  it  as  Helen’s.  Her 
rugs  "were  in  a  corner ;  he  rushed  in,  and  felt  them 
all  over  with  trembling  hands.  -They  were  still 
warm,  thoitgh  she  had  left  her  bed  some  time.  He 
came  out  wild  with  joy,  and  shouted  to  Moreland, 

“  She  is  alive !  She  is  alive  !  She  is  alive !  ”  Then 
fell  on  his  knees  and  thanked  God. 

A  cry  came  down  to  him  from  above :  he  looked 
up  as  he  knelt,  and  there  was  a  female  figure 
dressed  in  white,  stretching  out  its  hands  as  if  it 
would  lly  down  to  him.  Its  eyes  gleamed;  he 
knew  them  all  that  way  off.  He  stretched  out  bis 
hands  as  elo<]uently,  and  then  he  got  up  to  meet 
her;  but  the  stout  soldier’s  limbs  were  stiller  than 
of  old ;  and  he  got  up  so  slowly,  that,  ere  he  could 
take  a  step,  there  came  Hying  to  him  with  little 
screams  and  inarticulate  cries,  no  living  skeleton, 
nor  consumptive  young  lady,  but  a  grand  creature, 
tanned  here  and  there,  rosy  as  the  morn,  and  full  of 
lusty  vigor ;  a  body  all  health,  strength,  and  beauty 
a  soul  all  love.  She  flung  herself  all  over  him  in  a 
moment,  with  cries  of  love  unspeakable. ;  and  then 
it  was  “  O  ray  d.arling,  my  darling!  O  ray  own, 
own  !  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha!  O,  0,0,0!  Is  it  you? 
is  it  ?  can  it  ?  Papa  !  Papa !  ”  then  little  convul¬ 
sive  hands  patting  him,  and  feeling  his  beard  and 
shoulders ;  then  a  sudden  hail  of  violent  kisses  on 
his  head,  his  eyes,  his  arms,  his  hands,  his  knees. 
Then  a  stout  soldier,  broken  down  by  this,  and  sob¬ 
bing  for  joy.  “  O  my  child !  My  flesh  and  blood! 
0,0,0!  ■’  Then  all  manhood  melted  away  ex-  j 
cept  paternity ;  and  a  father  turned  mother,  and  j 
clinging,  kissing,  and  rocking  to  and  fro  with  his  ; 
child,  and  both  crying  for  joy  as  if  their  hearts  ; 
would  burst.  | 

A  sight  for  angels  to  look  down  at  and  rejoice.  I 

But  what  mortal  pen  could  paint  it  ?  | 


CHAPTER  L. 

They  gave  a  long  time  to  pure  joy  before  either 
of  them  cared  to  put  questions  or  compare  notes.  ^ 
But  at  last  he  asked  her,  “  Who  was  on  the  island 
besides  her  ?  ” 

“  O.”  said  she,  “  only  my  guardian  angel!  Poor 
Mr.  Welch  died  the  first  week  we  were  here.” 

He  parted  the  hair  on  her  brow,  and  kissed  it  ten¬ 
derly.  “  And  who  is  your  guardian  angel  ‘f  ” 

“  Why,  you  are  now,  my  own  papa :  and  well  you 
have  proved  it.  To  think  of  your  being  the  one  to 
come,  at  your  age  !  ” 

“  Well,  never  mind  me.  ^Vho  has  taken  such  care 
of  my  child  ?  — this  the  sick  girl  they  frightened  me 
about !  ” 


AN  ENGLISH  LADY  WRECKED  HEBE.  HASTE  TO  HER 
RESCUE. 

He  and  Moreland  shook  bands ;  and  how  their 
eyes  glistened ! 

Presently  there  was  a  stranger  inscription  still  up- 
I  on  the  rocks,  —  a  rough  outline  of  the  island  on  an 
j  enormous  scale,  showing  the  coast-line,  the  reefs,  the 
shallow  water,  and  the  deep  water. 

“  Ease  her !  Stop  her  !  ” 

The  captain  studied  this  original  chart  with  his 
glass,  and  crept  slowly  on  for  the  west  passage. 

But,  warned  by  the  soundings  marked  on  the 
rock,  he  did  not  attempt  to  go  through  the  passage, 
but  came  to  an  anchor,  and  lowered  his  boat. 

The  sailors  were  all  on  the  qui  vive  to  land,  but 
the  captain,  to  their  infinite  surprise,  told  them  only 
three  persons  would  land  that  morning,  —  himself, 
his  son,  and  General  Rolleston. 

The  fact  is,  this  honest  captain  had  got  a  misgiv¬ 
ing,  founded  on  a  general  view  of  human  nature. 
He  expected  to  find  the  girl  with  two  or  three  sailors, 
one  of  them  united  to  her  by  some  nautical  ceremo¬ 
ny,  duly  witnessed,  but  such  as  a  miUlary  officer  of 
distinction  couhl  hardly  be  expected  to  approve. 
He  got  into  the  boat  in  a  curious  state  of  tlelight, 
dashed  with  uncomfortable  suspense;  and  they 
rowed  gently  for  the  west  passage. 

As  for  General  Rolleston,  now  it  was  he  needed 
all  his  fortitude.  Suppose  the  lady  was  not  Helen ! 
After  all,  the  chances  were  against  her  being  there. 
Suppose  she  was  dead  and  buried  in  that  island! 
Suppose  that  fatal  disease,  with  which  she  hud  sailed, 
baa  been  accelerated  by  hardships,  and  Providence 
permitted  him  only  to  receive  her  last  sigh.  All 
these  misgivings  crowded  on  him  the  moment  he 
drew  so  near  the  object,  which  had  looked  all  bright¬ 
ness  so  long  as  it  was  unattainable.  He  sat,  pale 
and  brave,  in  the  boat ;  but  his  doubts  and  fears 
were  greater  than  his  hope. 

They  rounded  Telegraph  Point,  and  in  a  moment 
Paradise  Bay  burst  on  them,  and  Hazel’s  boat  with¬ 
in  a  hundred  yards  of  them.  It  was  half-tide. 
They  beached  the  boat,  and  General  Rolleston  land¬ 
ed.  Captain  hlorcland  grasped  his  hand,  and  said, 
“  Call  us  if  it  is  all  right” 

General  Rolleston  returned  the  pressure  of  that 
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“Indeed,  papa,  I  teas  a  dying  girl.  My  very 
liand  was  wasted.  Look  at  it  now ;  brown  as  a 
lieiTy,  but  so  plump ;  you  owe  that  to  him :  and, 
ptpa,  I  can  walk  twenty  miles  without  fatigue :  and 
jO  strong ;  I  could  take  you  up  in  my  arms  and  car¬ 
ry,  I  know.  But  I  am  content  to  eat  you.”  (A 
shower  of  kisses.)  “  I  hope  you  will  like  him.” 

“  My  own  Helen.  Ah !  I  am  a  happy  old  man 
this  day.  What  is  his  name  ?  ” 

“  Mr.  Hazel.  He  is  a  clergyman.  O  papa,  I 
hope  you  will  like  him,  for  he  has  saved  my  life 
more  than  once :  and  then  he  has  been  so  generoas, 
so  delicate,  so  patient ;  for  I  used  him  very  ill  at 
lirst ;  and  you  will  find  my  character  as  much  im- 

Soved  as  my  health :  and  all  owing  to  Mr.  Hazel, 
e  is  a  clergyman ;  and  O,  so  good,  so  humble,  so 
clever,  so  sclWcnying !  Ah !  how  can  I  ever  repay 
him?” 

“Well,  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  this  paragon,  and 
shake  him  by  the  hand.  You  may  imagine  what  I 
feel  to  any  one  that  is  kind  to  my  darling.  An  old 
gentleman  ?  about  my  age  ?  ” 

“  0  no,  papa.” 

“ Hum !  ” 

“  If  he  had  been  old  I  should  not  be  here ;  for  he 
hts  had  to  fight  for  me  against  cruel  men  with 
kniVbs :  and  work  like  a  horse.  He  built  me  a  hut, 
and  made  me  this  cave,  and  almost  killed  himselt' 
.in  my  service.  Poor  Mr.  Hazel !  ” 

“  Bow  old  is  he  ?  ” 

“Dearest  papa,  I  never  asked  him  that;  hut  I 
think  he  is  four  or  five  years  older  than  me,  and  a 
handred  years  better  than  I  shall  ever  be,  I  am 
ifraid.  AVhat  is  the  matter,  darling  ?  ” 

“  Nothing,  child,  nothing.” 

“  Don’t  tell  me.  Can’t  I  read  your  dear  face  ?  ” 
“Come,  let  mo  read  yours.  Look  me  in  the 
fhee,  now :  full.” 

He  took  her  by  the  shoulders,  firmly,  but  not  the 
leist  roughly,  and  looked  straight  into  her  hazel 
eves.  She  blushed  at  this  ordeal,  —  blushed  scar¬ 
let;  but  her  eyes,  pure  as  Heaven,  fiiced  his  fairly, 
though  with  a  puzzled  look. 

He  concluded  this  paternal  inspection  by  kissing 
her  on  the  brow.  “  I  was  an  old  fool,”  he  muttered. 
“What  do  you  say,  dear  papa  ” 

“Nothing,  nothing.  Kiss  me  again.  Well,  love, 
you  had  better  find  this  guardian  angel  of  yours, 
that  I  may  take  him  by  the  hand  and  give  him  a 
father’s  blessing,  and  make  him  some  little  return 
by  carrying  him  home  to  England  along  with  my 
darling.” 

“  1  ’ll  call  him,  papa.  Where  can  he  be  gone,  I 
wonder.” 

She  ran  out  to  the  terrace,  and  called,  — 

‘•Mr.  Hazel!  Mr.  Hazel!  I  don’t  see  him;  but 
he  can't  be  far  olT.  Mr.  Hazel !  ” 

Then  she  c.ime  back,  and  made  her  father  sit 
down  :  and  she  sat  at  his  knee,  beaming  with  delight. 

“  Ah.  papa,”  said  she,  “  it  was  you  who  loved  me 
best  in  England.  It  was  you  that  came  to  look  for 
me.” 

“No,”  said  he,  “  there  ara  others  there  that  love 
you  as  well  in  their  way.  Poor  Wardlaw !  on  his 
sick-bed  for  you,  cut  down  like  a  flo'.ver  the  mo¬ 
ment  he  heard  you  were  lost  in  the  Proserpine. 
Ah,  and  I  have  broken  faith.” . 

“  That  is  a  story,”  said  Helen ;  “  you  could  n’t.” 

“  For  a  moment  I  mean ;  I  promised  the  dear 
old  man  —  ho  furnished  the  ship,  the  men,  and  the 
money,  to  find  you.  He  says  you  are  as  much  his 
daughter  as  mine.” 


“  Well,  but  what  did  you  promise  him  ?  ”  said 
Helen,  blushing  and  interrupting  hastily,  for  she 
could  not  bear  the  turn  matters  were  taking. 

“  O,  only  to  give  you  the  second  kiss  from  Ar¬ 
thur.  Come,  better  late  than  never.”  She  knelt 
before  him,  and  put  out  her  forehead  instead  of  her 
lips.  “  There,”  said  the  General,  “  that  kiss  is 
from  Arthur  Wardlaw,  your  intended.  Why,  who 
the  deuce  is  this  ?  ” 

A  young  man  was  standing  wonder-struck  at  the 
entrance,  and  had  heard  the  General’s  last  words ; 
they  went  through  him  like  a  knife.  General  Rol- 
leston  stared  at  him. 

Helen  uttered  an  ejaculation  of  pleasure,  and 
said,  “  This  is  my  dear  father,  and  he  wants  to  thank 
you  — ” 

“  I  don’t  understand  this,”  said  the  General.  “  I 
thought  you  told  me  there  was  nobody  on  the 
island  but  you  and  your  guardian  angel.  Did  you 
count  this  jioor  fellow  for  nobody  ’?  Why,  he  did 
you  a  good  turn  once.” 

“  O  papa !  ”  said  Helen,  reproachfully.  “  Why, 
this  is  my  guardian  angel.  This  is  Mr.  Hazel.” 

The  General  looked  from  one  to  another  in 
amazement,  then  be  said  to  Helen,  “  This  your  Mr. 
Hazel  ” 

“  Yes,  papa.” 

“  AVhy,  you  don’t  mean  to  tell  me  you  don’t 
know  this  man  ?  ” 

“  Know  him,  papa !  why,  of  course  I  know  Mr. 
Hazel ;  know  him  and  revere  him,  beyond  aU  the 
world,  except  you.” 

The  General  lost  patience.  “  Are  you  out  of 
vour  senses  ?  ”  said  he  ;  “  this  ma'n  here  is  no  Hazel. 
Why,  this  is  James  Seaton  —  our  gardener  —  a 
ticket-of-leave  man.” 

[To  be  continued.] 


DISAPPEARANCES. 

The  sudden  disappearance  of  individuals  from  the 
midst  of  society  implies  in  almost  every  instance  men¬ 
tal  aljerration  or  crime.  Skeletons  found  in  mines, 
in  coal-pits,  in  disused  wells,  in  quarries,  in  the  walls 
of  ruins,  in  ploughed  fields  immediately  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  soil,  imply  so  many  social  mysteries 
which  probably  occasioned  in  their  day  a  wide¬ 
spread  excitement,  or  at  least  agitated  profoundly 
some  small  circle  of  relatives  and  friends.  By  some 
law  scarcely  intelligible  to  ordin.ary  minds,  many  per¬ 
sons  arc  urged  into  the  perpetration  of  acts  so  little 
analogous  to  the  general  habits  of  their  species,  that 
they  are  held  to  proceed  front  madness  ;  though,  if 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  were  known,  it 
might  be  found  that  they  were  based  on  reasonable, 
or  at  least  on  intelligible  grounds.  Every  man  may 
sky  with  the  poet :  “  My  mind  to  me  a  kingdom  is,” 
because  within  that  domain,  whether  limited  or  ex¬ 
tensive,  he  bears  absolute  sway,  his  subjects  being 
ideas,  which  he  can  marshal  and  comjjel  in  this  or 
that  direction  at  pleasure  ;  but  when  his  ideas  rise 
in  rebellion,  and  refuse  to  obey  his  will,  the  kingdom 
is  converted  into  an  anarchy,  and  the  man,  from  being 
the  master,  becomes  the  slave  of  his  own  thoughts.  In 
this  state  there  is  no  knowing  what  he  may  or  may 
not  do.  In  nearly  all  conditions  of  mind,  men  de¬ 
rive  satisfaction  from  exciting  astonishment  or  won¬ 
der  among  their  neighbors,  Ind  causing  themselves 
to  be  talked  of  or  speculated  about,  since  they  thus 
become  more  acutely  conscious  of  their  own  exist¬ 
ence,  and  believe  themselves  to  be  of  some  conse¬ 
quence  in  the  world.  No  matter  to  such  persons 
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how  this  is  brought  about,  whether  the  means  be 
dignified  or  undignified,  wise  or  foolish ;  one  of  our 
contemporaries,  to  whom  notoriety  has  been  alwa^ 
as  the  breath  of  life,  finding  the  public  flag  in  its 
attenrion  to  his  doings,  forwarded  to  one  of  the  jour¬ 
nals  in  a  feigned  hand  an  account  of  his  own  death, 
that  he  might  gratify  his  vanity  by  becoming  for  a 
few  days  we  subject  of  general  conversation,  and 
reading  the  eulogiums  which  he  felt  certain  would 
be  pronounced  upon  him.  The  plan  succeeded  only 
in  part :  people  certainly  did  talk  a  great  deal  about 
him,  but  instead  of  the  unmingled  praises  on  which 
he  had  reckoned,  he  had  the  mortification  to  see  him¬ 
self  severely  censured,  and  to  discover  that  the  gen¬ 
eral  estimate  of  his  abilities  was  considerably  lower 
than  that  which  he  bimself  made  of  them. 

About  two  hundred  years  ago,  a  literary  man  of 
some  eminence,  distinguished  as  a  scholar  and  ad¬ 
mired  as  a  professor,  who  had  visited  the  most  re¬ 
markable  seats  of  learning  and  schools  of  philosophy 
then  in  vogue,  gave  a  shock  to  public  opinion  by 
vanishing,  so  to  speak,  in  an  instant.  From  his  own 
country,  Flanders,  then  disturbed  by  civil  war,  he 
had  passed  into  France,  where,  as  a  professor  of 
Greea,  he  enjoyed  considerable  distinction.  Walk¬ 
ing  out  one  day  while  the  streets  of  the  town  in 
which  he  lived  were  full  of  people,  a  gentleman 
standing  at  a  door  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road 
beckoned  to  him,  and  in  the  sight  of  many  to  whom 
he  was  known  he  crossed  and  entered  the  house. 
From  that  moment  he  was  never  again  seen ;  his 
firiends,  his  auditors,  the  magistrates,  and  other  pub¬ 
lic  authorities  of  the  place,  made  search  and  insti¬ 
tuted  all  possible  inquiries  to  no  purpose :  — 

**  Moods  rolled  od  moons  away 
But  Connul  comes  uot,  — come  not  since  that  day.*’ 

Whether  the  worthy  professor  was  murdered  in 
in  that  house,  or  siiorted  d  la  Speke  with  public  cu¬ 
riosity,  or  had  committed  some  crime  which  ren¬ 
dered  it  advisable  for  him  to  disappear,  or  met  his 
death  by  accident,  or  changed  his  name  and  went 
into  a  monastery,  or  ran  away  with  some  neighbor’s 
wife,  — or  in  whatever  other  way  we  may  account 
for  it,  such  was  the  apparent  end  of  Everhard  Feith, 
whose  name,  however,  will  be  long  remembered  by 
all  lovers  of  Greek  literature,  by  his  learned  and  in¬ 
teresting  Antiquitatis  Homerica:. 

There  is  a  tradition  —  it  may  be  nothing  more  — 
which  attributes  the  mysterious  disappearance  of 
another  learned  man  to  a  very  difierent  cause.  It 
was  not  final,  like  that  of  Feith,  but  it  seems  to  have 
been  sudden,  and  for  a  length  of  time  complete.  A 
young  Oxford  student,  looking  forward,  it  seems,  to 
eminence  in  the  churcii,  and  mstinction  as  a  theolo¬ 
gian,  vanished  suddenly  from  amongst  his  friends, 
and  the  course  he  had  taken  defied  at  once  all 
search  and  conjecture.  Almost  simultaneously  with' 
the  departure  of  the  Oxford  scholar  was  the  advent 
of  a  daring  corsair  on  the  Mediterranean,  who 
swept  the  waves  like  a  falcon,  plundered  ships  of  all 
nations,  and  piled  up  immense  wealth  in  a  small 
barren  island,  which  he  made  his  nest.  Here  he 
associated  more  or  less  freely  with  his  followers, 
leaving  them  occasionally  for  the  company  of  a  lady 
whom  he  had  made  the  partner  of  his  wild  life. 
When  he  had  fulfilled  the  object  for  which  he  be¬ 
came  a  sea-rover,  the  lady  having  died,  the  rock 
was  left  untenanted,  the  pirates  dispersed.  Not 
long  after,  the  student  reappeared  at  his  university, 
applied  himself,  as  before,  to  stud^,  and,  entering  the 
church,  gradually  rose  to  its  highest  honors,  and 
died  Archbishop  of  York. 


About  the  year  1812,  an  officer  of  the  Preventive 
Service  living  with  his  wife  and  family  at  Margate, 
and  known  more  or  less  familiarly  to  the  v^ole 
town,  went  forth,  as  his  duty  required,  to  walk  along 
the  clifls,  and  watch  whatever  appearances  mig^ 
present  themselves  on  the  sea.  The  month  was 
November ;  the  time  of  day  about  four  in  the  afle^ 
noon ;  the  weather  wild  and  blusterous ;  he  was  in 
the  heyday  of  life, — his  frame  powerful,  his  health 
perfect,  his  condition  of  mind  analogous  to  that  of 
nis  body.  With  double-breasted  coat  buttoned  up 
to  the  chin,  and  tightly  fitting  cap,  —  with  spyglass  in 
hand,  a  pair  of  pistols  in  his  pocket,  and  a  heavy 
cutlass  by  his  side,  —  he  moved  westwards  along  the 
downs,  meeting  and  conversing  with  several  persons 
as  he  sauntered  along.  Presently  tlie  night  set  in 
darksome  and  drizzly,  with  heavy  gusts  from  the 
south,  which,  rolling  in  the  big  waves  before  them, 
dashed  them  in  thunder  against  the  cliffs.  Out  of 
the  darkness  of  that  terrible  night  the  officer  never 
emerged :  all  possible  search  was  made  for  liiiu  or  his 
body,  but  without  effect ;  it  was  suspected,  and  the 
suspicion  seemed  reasonable,  that  he  nad  fallen  over 
the  cliffs,  and  been  washed  out  to  sea ;  his  wife  and 
children  lamented  him ;  another  officer  was  put  into 
his  place,  and  by  degrees  his  disappearance  ceased  to 
be  spoken  of.  Thirty  years  later, — that  is,  in  the  slim¬ 
mer  of  1842,  —  walking  with  one  of  my  children 
along  the  downs,  I  saw  a  farmer  ploughing  at  a  short 
distance  beyond  the  flag-staff,  and  stopped  to  talk 
with  him  on  the  subject  oi  seaweed  manure.  WTiile  we 
were  conversing,  the  man  observed  something  glitter 
in  the  furrow  he  had  just  made, — it  was  the  button 
of  a  naval  officer ;  this  led  to  further  examination,— 
the  earth  was  removed,  and,  little  more  than  a  foot 
beneath  the  surface,  the  skeleton  of  a  man,  with  sev¬ 
eral  fragments  of  his  dress  was  discovered.  It  was 
ascertained  that  th6  uniform  he  had  worn  was  that 
of  the  Preventive  officers ;  and  it  seemed  probable, 
from  various  circumstances,  we  had  discovered  the 
skeleton  of  the  man  who  disappeared  in  1812. 

Sometimes,  in  moving  about  the  world,  you  come 
in  contact  with  one  end,  so  to  speak,  of  a  (iisappea^ 
ance,  while  you  occasionally  witness  the  phenomena 
which  accompany  the  other  end.  While  in  quaran¬ 
tine  at  Malta,  the  plague  broke  out  in  the  lazaretto 
three  doors  from  my  apartments;  and  one  man, a 
traveller  fram  the  East,  ’died.  Scarcely  was  the 
breath  out  of  his  body  ere  preparations  were  made 
for  his  funeral :  a  coffin  was  improvised,  placed  on 
a  small  bier,  and  four  guardiani,  dres.-^ed  in  black, 
and  muflled,  bore  him  hurriedly  along  the  esjilanade 
under  my  window  to  his  long  home.  I  took  some 
pains  to  ascertain  who  he  was,  but  without  success; 
he  had  given  no  information  to  any  one  during  his 
terrible  illness,  and  his  luggage  contained  no  p.ipcn 
which  could  throw  any  light  on  his  name,  his  ci^ 
cumstances,  or  his  country.  All,  therefore,  that 
could  be  said  was,  that  a  man  had  disapjieared  from 
the  earth,  though  he  had  doubtless  friends  some¬ 
where  who  mourned  his  loss,  which  to  them  must  al¬ 
ways  have  remained  a  mystery. 

Another  instance,  in  some  respects  similar,  I  wit¬ 
nessed  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  While  moving 
southwards  along  the  river,  I  saw  on  the  sand  close 
to  the  water  the  corp.<<e  of  a  man  which  had  appa^ 
ently  just  been  washed  ashore.  That  he  had  been 
murdered  there  could  be  no  doubt,  from  the  deep 
gash  in  the  back  of  his  head,  where  the  skull  had 
been  broken  in  as  if  with  an  iron  bar.  He  had 
been  a  man  above  the  ordinary  height,  broad- 
chested,  with  large  limbs  and  athletic  fi^re,  prob- 
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gbly  about  forty  years  of  age.  Two  Arabs  were 
engaged  close  at  hand  in  digging  a  grave ;  for  to 
tbem^  as  to  the  ancient  Greeks,  it  is  an  act  of  piety 
to  bury  the  chance  dead  whom  they  may  find  in 
their  way.  They  judged  as  we  did  from  appear¬ 
ances,  that  the  body  might  have  been  eight  or  ten 
days  in  the  water,  floating  downwards  with  the  cur¬ 
rent,  so  that  he  was  probably  murdered  high  up  in 
Middle  Egypt.  Wherever  his  home  may  have  been, 
it  was  now  desolate,  and  all  those  who  had  been  his 
friends  were  lost  in  speculation  respecting  his  des¬ 
tiny;  all  they  knew  was,  that  he  had  left  his  home 
on  a  certain  day  for  business  or  pleasure,  to  take  a 
walk  or  visit  a  relative ;  a  curtain  then  fell  on  his 
doings  and  whereabouts,  never  to  be  withdrawn. 

Here  in  London,  almost  every  day  presents  us 
with  social  phenomena  quite  as  startling,  though 
lomewhat  difierent  in  character.  Men  leave  their 
homes  to  make  a  call  upon  a  friend,  and  their  ab¬ 
sence  proves  eternal ;  young  ladies  run  away  from 
their  families,  sometimes  with  Frenchmen,  who  may 
he  known  by  the  trick  of  biting  their  nails ;  some¬ 
times  with  Germans,  no  less  remarkable  for  their 
fondness  for  beer;  sometimes  with  our  own  gay 
countrymen,  who  often,  however,  desert  their  vic¬ 
tims  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  so  that,  if  they 
think  proper,  they  may  return  to  their  friends.  In 
general,  however,  no  such  thought  comes  to  them, 
M  that  an  act  begun  {lerhaps  in  thoughtless  p.ossion , 
terminates  in  a  life  of  shame,  or  in  suicide.  Many 
rears  ago,  there  happened  in  a  family  with  which 
1  am  ac(}uainted  an  incident  belonging  to  the  class 
of  facts  above  described.  A  young  lady,  about  two 
or  three  and  twenty,  through  no  motive  that  could 
be  divined,  except  that  of  amatory  caprice,  left  her 
fothcr's  house  so  suddenly  and  secretly  that  no  trace 
of  her  movements  could  be  discovered.  It  was  not 
even  known  whether  she  went  away  alone  or  in  the 
company'  of  a  lover.  Advertisements,  placards, 
offering  a  large  reward,  were  had  recourse  to.  The 
father,  widely  known,  and  as  widely  respected,  in¬ 
terested  all  his  friends  in  prosecuting  inquiries  re- 
ipecting  the  lost  one,  without  avail.  Year  after 
year  passed,  and  at  length  the  truant  might  be 
almost  said  to  be  forgotten.  More  than  forty  years 
afterwards,  a  brother  of  the  lady,  though  not  bom 
when  she  disappeared,  emigrated  to  Australia,  and, 
on  arriving  at  Sydney,  had  his  name  Inserted  in  the 
journals  in  the  list  of  passengers.  One  morning, 
while  sitting  in  his  hotel  at  breakfast,  he  was  in¬ 
formed  that  a  lady  below  desired  to  speak  with 
him.  “  Show  her  up,”  said  John  Bull,  rather  per¬ 
plexed  to  conjecture  who  could  wish  to  see  him  in 
that  new  world.  When  his  visitor  entered,  he  saw 
that  she  was  old,  though  still  in  robust  health.  In¬ 
stead  of  explaining  her  business,  she  abruptly  in¬ 
quired  whether  or  not  he  wa!h  the  son  of  a  gentle¬ 
man  whom  she  named,  together  with  a  lociiuty'  in 
which  he  had  resided  in  England.  being 

answered  in  the  affirmative,  she  said  :  “  Then  I  am 
your  sister”;  and  forthwith  entered  into  a  full  ac¬ 
count  of  her  mysterious  disappearance.  She  had 
not  left  her  home  alone,  but  with  a  lover  inferior 
to  her  in  rank,  who  had  taken  her  to  Australia, 
whore  he  had  set  up  a  hotel,  and  realized  a  fortune. 
It  was  the  alTair  of  the  hotel,  however,  that  had 
withheld  her  from  communicating  with  her  family, 
who  might  haye  regarded  it  as  a  degradation  to  live 
by  industry.  Her  husband,  however,  was  now  dead, 
yet  the  hotel  still  sustmned  its  celebrity  under  the 
management  of  the  lady,  who,  when  she  fled  from 
her  home,  had  not,  at  all  events,  fled  to  poverty. 


A  more  striking  example  of  these  social  phenom¬ 
ena  is  that  of  Agnes,  daughter  of  James  Ferguson, 
the  mechanist.  VVhile  walkiner  down  the  Strand 


with  her  father,  she  slipped  her  arm  out  of  his  while 
he  was  lost  in  thought,  and  he  never  saw  her  more, 
nor  was  anything  known  of  her  fate  till  many  years 
after  Ferguson’s  death.  From  the  short  hints  which 
have  been  left  us  on  the  subject,  it  appears  that  a 
nobleman,  to  whom  she  had  becoipe  known  at  her 
father’s  lectures,  took  her,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
Italy,  and  then  —  but  whether  there  or  after  their 
return  to  England  is  not  stated  —  deserted  her,  in 
conformity  with  the  general  rule.  She  then  appUed 
to  Garrick,  who  gave  her  a  trial  on  the  boar^,  but 
the  attempt  proved  a  failure.  Agnes  next  tried 
authorship  with  no  better  success ;  after  which,  in 
despair,  she  threw  herself  upon  the  streets,  and  died 
miserably  in  Round  Court,  off  the  Strand;  and  it 
was  upon  her  death-bed  that  she  disclosed  to  the 
suigeon  who  attended  her  the  melancholy  story  of 
her  career.  From  the  localities  in  which  she  habit¬ 
ually  moved,  she  must  frequently  have  passed  her 
relatives  in  the  streets,  though  withheld  by  shame 
from  making  herself  known,  while  they  imagined 
her  to  be  in  some  distant  country,  or  in  the  grave. 

At  Llanelly,  in  South  Wales,  a  man  of  property 
and  respectable  position,  though  not  a  gentleman, 
who  had  married,  and  become  the  father  of  two 
children,  left  his  home  suddenly  without  being  ob¬ 
served  by  any  of  his  neighbors,  and  all  the  inquiries 
made  by  his  wife  and  relatives  proved  unavailing. 
The  Welsh  are  an  affectionate  and,  upon  the  whole, 
a  romantic  people ;  but  the  deserted  wife  was  not 
romantic,  so,  sifter  waiting  a  certain  number  of 
years,  in  exp>ectation  of  her  husband’s  return,  she 
listened  to  the  wooing  of  another  man,  and  married 
again.  There  tvas  no  poetry  in  her  composition, 
neither  was  she,  like  Tennyson’s  Mrs.  Arden,  driven 
to  take  this  step  by  the  fear  of  poverty  for  herself 
or  her  children.  The  truth  was,  the  buxom  Welsh¬ 
woman  wanted  a  husband,  and  took  one,  having 
waited  long  enotigh,  as  she  thought,  for  her  first 
lord  and  master  to  come  back,  if  he  meant  to  come 
back  at  all.  But  though  the  wife  thus  gave  proof  of 
her  want  of  faith  in  the  husband  of  her  youth,  or 
else  really  believed  him  to  be  dead,  the  lost  man 
had  a  sister  much  younger  than  himself,  who,  in¬ 
stead  of  sharing  the  wife’s  despair,  regarded  her 
second  marriage  as  an  act  of  vice,  and  always 
looked  forward  confidently  to  her  brother’s  return. 
When  he  had  been  absent  about  eight  years,  how¬ 
ever,  a  circumstance  occurred  which  staggered  even 
her  confidence.  A  man  in  sailor’s  garb  called  upon 
her,  and  related  that  he  had  brought  a  message  firom 
her  dead  brother,  —  for  that  he  was  dead  he  made 
no  doubt  at  all.  The  sliip  in  which  they  had  been 
together  in  the  Pacific  went  to  pieces  on  a  coral- 
reef,  and  all  hands,  he  said,  peris'ued  except  himself. 
His  life  was  saved  by  the  accidental  passage  of  a 
whaler,  the  crew  of  which,  disceniing  a  man  upon 
the  reef,  lowered  a  boat,  and  took  him  on  board. 
During  the  five  years  which  had  elapsed  since  that 
event,  he  had  been  a  wanderer  in  America’and  else¬ 
where  ;  and,  in  obedience  to  the  locomotive  instinct, 
he  soon  resumed  the  habits  of  his  former  life,  and 
disappeared  from  Llanelly.  This  story  soothed  the 
wife’s  conscience,  and  somewhat  softened  the  asper¬ 
ity  with  which  the  female  critics  of  the  town  spoke 
of  her  second  nuptials. 

Years  again  rolled  on,  and  the  missing  John  Wil¬ 
liams  was  not  only  mven  up  as  a  lost  man,  but 
almost  forgotten.  .Ml  who  are  familiar  with  the 
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habits  of  the  Wekh  people  know  that  in  small  towns 
and  country  villa^  they  arc  in  the  habit,  when 
they  go  out,  of  leaving  their  doors  on  the  latch, 
loc^  and  keys  being  thought  almost  superfluous. 
One  fine  day,  towards  the  close  of  summer,  when 
Mrs.  Williams,  now  Mrs.  Williams  no  .longer,  had 
gone  forth  with  her  husband  and  the  two  children 
(she  had  none  by  her  second  marriage)  to  enjoy  a 
walk  in  the  neighboring  fields,  John  suddenly  made 
his  avatar  at  Llanelly,  and,  going  straight  to  his  own 
house,  lifted  the  latch,  hung  his  hat  on  a  peg  in  the 
passage,  and  then,  finding  no  one  at  home,  went  and 
sat  on  a  window-seat,  whence  he  could  command  a 
view  down  the  street,  to  watch  for  his  wife.  After 
a  short  time,  he  saw  her  and  his  two  children  com¬ 
ing  towards  the  house  in  familiar  conversation  with 
a  man,  whom,  however,  he  had  known  from  a  boy. 
He  sprang  from  his  seat,  and  ran  to  the  door  to  meet 
them.  A  romance-writer  might  make  something  of 
the  situation,  and  I  leave  it  to  the  romance-writer. 
When  Mrs.  Williams  saw  her  first  husband  emerg¬ 
ing  fi?om  the  door,  she  forgot  her  second,  and,  bouml- 
ing  forward,  threw  herself,  with  a  buret  of  tears, 
into  his  arms,  while  honest  (Trifiiths  looked  on  in 
astonishment  and  wonder.  The  circumstances  of 
their  position  were  soon  e.xplained,  and  the  question 
now  was,  who  should  have  the  wife  ?  The  matter 
whs  settled  in  this  w.ay :  the  men  stood  on  either 
side  of  the  woman,  and  it  w;is  agreed  that  to  whom¬ 
soever  she  should  turn  and  give  her  hand,  he  should 
remain  master  of  the  situation.  She  decided  in 
favor  of  Williams,  —  the  old  love,  though  eclipsed 
for  a  while,  rem.aining  still  the  stronger  in  her 
heart.  This  appears  to  be  the  story  upon  which 
Mr.  Tennyson  has  based  his  poetical  legend  of 
Enoch  Ai^en. 

An  anecdote  related  not  long  ago  in  the  Times 
may  be  cited  to  prove,  if  any  proof  were  needed, 
that  women  do  not  always  show  themselves  unwor¬ 
thy  of  a  man’s  faithful  love.  In  a  village  in  Somer¬ 
setshire,  two  lovers,  possessing  no  means  on  which  to 
live,  agreed  to  separate :  the  man  asking  the  woman 
to  wait  for  him  a  certain  number  of  years,  after 
which  she  would  be  free,  if  she  thought  proper,  to 
marry  another  man.  She  ailirined,  however,  that 
she  would  wait  for  him  till  death ;  and  he  went 
abroad.  Several  years  later,  a  gentleman  returning 
by  train  from  London  to  Taunton  bad  a  companion 
in  the  carriage  whose  complexion  and  manner  ex¬ 
cited  his  curiosity.  He  was  swarthy  and  sunburned, 
in  the  full  vigor  of  manhood  and  strength,  but  ex¬ 
cited  and  uneasy,  with  a  wandering  eye  and  twitch¬ 
ing  features,  especially  when  they  entered  Somereet- 
shtre.  At  length  he  found  it  impossible  to  preserve 
silence,  and  asked  the  gentleman  if  he  knew  a  cer¬ 
tain  village  near  Taunton. 

“  I  live  there,”  was  the  reply,  “  and  am  just  re¬ 
turning  to  it  from  town.” 

“  Then,”  said  the  young  man,  with  difficulty  re¬ 
straining  his  emotion,  “  do  you  know  such  a  one?” 
—  mentioning  a  young  woman’s  name. 

“  Yes,  —  perfectly  well.” 

“  Is  she  —  ”  And  he  could  get  no  further. 

“Married,  you  would  ask,”  said  the  gentleman. 
“  No ;  she  is  waiting  for  her  lover,  who  is  gone 
abroad.” 

“That’s  me!”  exclaimed  the  man  with  enthu¬ 
siasm.  “  Thank  Go<l,  she  has  waited !  for  I  am  come 
back  to  marry  her.” 

The  sequel  may  be  left  to  conjecture. 

A  ftiend  of  mine  living  with  his  wife  at  a  sea¬ 
port  town,  bad  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  gentle¬ 


man  in  the  neighborhood  about  his  own  age,  and  so 
like  him  in  feature  and  figure  that  one  might  at  any 
time  be  mistaken  for  the  other.  The  resemblance 
was,  in  fact,  so  complete,  that  when  the  men  stood 
side  by  side,  it  was  difficult  to  determine  in  what 
point  the  likeness  failed.  Of  this  curious  circum¬ 
stance  the  country  gentleman  took  advantage  after 
the  following  manner.  Calling  upon  my  friend  one 
Friday  evening,  he  said  he  wished  him,  in  the 
course  of  the  following  day,  to  take  a  jiiissport  for 
himself  from  the  French  consul,  and  then  hand  it 
over  to  him.  “  I  want  to  astonish  the  folks  here,” 
he  said,  “  but  could  not  do  so  if  I  took  the  passport 
myself  and  in  my  own  name.”  Suspecting  nothing 
wrong,  my  friend  did  as  he  was  requested ;  the  fab¬ 
ricator  of  astonishment  on  that  same  evening  passed 
over  into  France,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  days 
his  reasons  for  disappearing  came  to  light,  —  he  had 
committed  foqrery  to  an  immense  amount,  and  bis 
disajijiearauce  from  England  was  final.  After  cross¬ 
ing  the  Channel,  no  one  knew  in  what  direction  he 
travelled,  what  name  he  assumed,  to  what  country 
or  manner  of  life  he  betook  himself.  He  had  friends, 
many  friends  who  loved  him  dearly  in  spite  of  his 
transgressions ;  but  they  went  on,  living  from  youth 
to  age,  without  obtaining  the  slightest  hint  of  what 
had  befallen  their  relative,  who  may  still  be  doing 
penance  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  or  the  Susque¬ 
hanna  for  the  wrong  he  peroetrated  in  youth. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  France,  before  the  Revo¬ 
lution,  the  vanishing  of  men  almost  before  the  eyes 
oj’  their  friends  was  so  common  that  it  scarcely  ex¬ 
cited  any  surprise  at  all.  The  only  inquiry  was,  had 
he  a  beautiful  wife  or  daughter,  for  in  that  case  the 
explanation  was  easy ;  some  one  who  had  influence 
with  the  government  had  designs  upon  the  lady,  and 
made  interest  to  have  her  natural  guardian  put  out 
of  the  way  while  those  designs  were  being  fulfilled. 
A  lettre  de  cachet  efl'ected  the  purpose  in  view  for 
any  number  of  months  or  years,  or,  if  necessary,  for 
life ;  and  the  individual  thus  spirited  away,  should 
his  concealment  be  transient,  was  generally  careful 
to  treat  the  afiair  as  a  jest,  lest  his  fate  should  be 
made  to  resemble  that  of  the  great  state-prisoner,  a 
part  of  whose  adventures  are  well  known,  though 
his  identity  has  never  been  ascertained,  for  the  con¬ 
jectures  of  Lord  Dover  and  others  carry  with  them 
their  own  refutation. 

Russia  is  still  what  France,  and  still  more  Italy, 
were  formerly,  the  land  of  mystery ;  that  is,  for  — 
the  words  are  generally  synonymous,  —  of  crime. 


WOMAN  AND  THE  WORLD. 

rnOM  AN  ENGLISH  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

Tins,  we  are  told  in  a  tone  of  pathetic  resign<v 
tion,  is  a  day  of  hard  sayings  for  women.  It  is,  we 
will  venture  to  add,  a  day  when  women  have  to 
meet  hard  sayings  with  replies  a  little  less  supc> 
ficial  than  the  conventional  stare  of  outraged  wo¬ 
manhood  or  the  trivial  retort  on  the  follies  of  men. 
Grant  that  woman’s  censors  arc  as  cynieal  and  hol¬ 
low-hearted  as  you  will,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
their  criticisms  are  simply  the  expression  of  a  gen¬ 
eral  uneasiness,  and  that  that  uneasiness  h.as  some 
ground  to  go  upon.  It  is  possible  that  observers 
across  the  water  may  be  cynical  in  denouncing  tlie 
“  m.ognificent  indecency  ”  of  the  heroines  of  New  | 
York.  It  is  possible  that  the  schoolmasters  of  Ber-  i 
lin  may  be  cynical  in  calling  public  opinion  to  their 
aid  against  the  degrading  exliibitions  of  the  Prus¬ 
sian  capital.  It ‘is  possible  that  the  thunders  of  the 
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Vatican  are  merely  an  instance  of  Papal  cynicism. 
It  is  possible  that  the  protest  of  the  Bishop  of.  Or¬ 
leans  is  as  hollow-hearted  as  the  protests  of  censors 
nearer  home.  But  such  a  world-wide  outbreak  of 
cynicism  without  a  cause  is  a  somewhat  improbable 
event,  and  the  improbability  is  increased  when  we 
remark  the  silent  acquiescence  of  the  women  of 
America  and  the  Continent  in  the  justice  of  these 
censures.  It  is  only  the  British  mother  who  ven- 
tua‘3  to  protest.  Now,  we  Englishmen  have  always 
■  felt  a  sort  of  national  pride  in  the  British  mother. 
It  has  been  a  part  of  our  patriotic  self-satisfaction 
to  pique  ourselves  on  her  icy  decorum,  on  the  mer¬ 
ciless  severity  of  her  virtue.  Colorless,  .uninterest¬ 
ing,  limited  as  Continental  critics  pronounced  her  to 
be,  wc  cherished  her  the  more  as  something  specially 
our  own,  and  regarded  the  Channel  as  a  barrier 
providentially  invented  for  the  isolation  of  her  spot¬ 
less  prudery.  It  was  peculiarly  gratifying  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  on  the  other  side  of  it  there  were  no 
British  homes,  no  British  maidens,  no  British  moth¬ 
ers.  And  it  must  be  owned  that  the  British  mother 
took  her  cue  admirably.  She  owned,  with  a  sigh 
of  complacency,  that  she  was  not  as  other  women. 
She  shuddered  at  foreign  morals,  and  tabooed 
French  novels.  She  shook  all  life  and  individuality 
out  of  her  girls  as  un-English  and  Continental. 
She  denounced  all  aspirations  alter  higher  and 
larger  spheres  of  effort  as  unfeminine.  Such  a  type 
of  woman  was  naturally  dull  enough,  but  it  fairly 
came  up  to  its  own  standard  ;  and  if  its  respectabil¬ 
ity  was  prudery,  it  still  earned,  and  had  a  right  to 
claim,  man’s  resjiect.  The  amusing  thing  is  the 
persistence  in  the  claim  when  the  tyjio  has  passed 
away.  The  British  spouse  has  bloomed  into  the 
>emi-<letaehed  wife,  with  a  husband  alw.iys  conveni¬ 
ently  in  the  distance,  and  a  c^isheo  as  conveniently 
in  tlie  corner.  The  British  mother  has  died  into 
the  faded  matrimonial*  schemer,  contemptuous  of 
younger  sons.  The  innocent  simper  of  the  British 
maiden  h.os  developed  into  the  loud  laugh  and  the 
horsey  slang  of  the  girl  of  the  season.  But  maiden 
and  matron  are  still  on  one  point  faithful  to  the  tra¬ 
ditions  of  their  grandmothers,  and  front  all  censori¬ 
ous  comers  with  a  shrug  of  their  shoulder-straps, 
and  a  flutter  of  indignant  womanhood.  And  m.aid- 
en  and  matron  still  claim  their  insular  e.xemption 
fiom  the  foibles  of  their  sex.  The  Pope  may  do 
what  he  will  with  the  women  of  Italy,  and  Mon- 
seigneur  of  Orleans  may  deal  stern  justice  out  to 
the  women  of  France;  Continental  immorality  is  in 
the  nature  of  things;  but  there  is  something  else 
that  is  in  the  nature  of  things  too,  and  before  the 
impeccable  majesty  of  British  womanhood  every 
critic  must  stand  abashed. 

Unfortunately,  we  are  no  sooner  awed  with  the 
marble  silence  of  our  Ilermione,  than  Ilermione 
descends  from  her  pedestal  and  falls  a-talking  like 
other  people.  AVoman,  in  a  word,  protests;  and 
protests  are  often  very  dangerous  things  to  the  pro¬ 
testers.  Nothing,  lor  instance,  can  seem  more  simple 
or  more  elfeetive  than  the  tu  f/noque  retort,  and  as  it 
is  familiar  to  feminine  disputants,  we  are  favored  with 
it  in  efery  possible  form.  If  the  girl  of  the  period 
is  fast  and  frivolous,  is  the  young  man  of  the  period 
any  better  ?  No  sketch  can  be  more  telling  than 
the  picture  which  she  is  ready  to  draw  of  his  loung¬ 
ing  ways,  his  epicurean  indolence,  his  boredom  at 
home,  his  foppery  abroad,  the  vacancy  of  liis  stare, 
the  inanity  of  his  talk,  his  incredible  conceit,  his  life 
vibrating  between  the  Club  and  the  stable.  She 
hits  oif  with  a  charming  vivacity  the  list  of  his  ac¬ 


complishments, —  his  skill  at  flirtation,  his  match¬ 
less  ability  at  croquet,  his  assiduity  over  BelCs  Li/e, 
the  cleverness  of  his  book  on  the  Derby.  No  sensi¬ 
ble  or  well-informed  girl,  she  tells  us,  can  talk  for 
ten  minutes  to  this  creature  without  weariness  and 
disgust  at  his  ignorance,  his  narrowness,  his  trivial¬ 
ity  ;  no  modestly  dressed  or  decently  mannered  girl 
can  win  the  slightest  share  of  his  attentions.  Mar¬ 
ried,  he  is  as  frivolous  as  before  marriage ;  he  selects 
the  toilet  ot  the  demi-monde  as  an  agreeable  topic 
of  domestic  conversation,  he  resents  affection,  and 
proclaims  home  a  bore,  he  grudges  the  birth  of  chil¬ 
dren  as  an  additional  expense,  he  stunts  and  de¬ 
grades  the  education  of  his  girls,  he  is  the  despot  of 
his  household,  and  the  dread  of  Lis  family.  The 
sketch  is  powerful  enough  in  its  way,  but  the  con¬ 
clusion  which  the  fair  artist  draws  is  at  least  an  odd 
one.  AVe  prepare  ourselves  to  hear  that  woman 
has  resolved  to  extirpate  such  a  monster  as  this,  or 
that  she  will  remain  an  obstinate  vestal  till  a  no¬ 
bler  breed  of  wooers  arise.  AA’hat  woman  owns  that 
she  really  does  is,  to  mould  herself  as  much  on  the 
monster’s  model  as  she  can.  According  to  her  own 
account,  she  puts  nature’s  picture  of  herself  into  the 
hands  of  this  imbecile,  invites  him  to  blur  it  as  he 
will,  and  lets  him  write  under  the  daub,  “  Efio  feci" 
As  he  cannot  talk  sense,  she  stoops  to  bandy  chaff 
and  slang.  As  he  refuses  to  be  attracted  by  mod¬ 
esty  of  dress  and  manner,  she  apes  the  dress  and 
manner  of  the  demi-monde.  His  indolence,  his  triv¬ 
iality,  his  worldliness,  become  her  own.  As  he  finds 
home  a  bore,  she  too  plunges  into  her  round  of  dis¬ 
sipation  ;  as  he  objects  to  children,  she  declines  to 
be  a  mother ;  as  he  wishes  to  get  the  girls  off  bis 
hands,  slie  flings  them  at  the  head  of  the  first  comer. 
Now,  if  such  a  defence  as  this  at  all  adequately 
represents  the  facts  of  the  case,  we  can  only  say 
that  the  girl  of  the  period  must  be  a  far  lower  crea¬ 
ture  than  we  have  ever  asserted  her  to  be.  A  sensi¬ 
ble  girl  stooping  to  slang,  a  modest  girl  flinging 
aside  modesty,  simply  to  conquer  a  fool  and  a  fop, 
is  a  satire  iqxin  woman  which  none  but  a  woman 
could  have  invented,  and  which  we  must  confess  to 
be  utterly  incredible  to  men.  But  the  assumption 
upon  which  the  whole  of  this  mimetic  theory  is 
based  is  one  well  worthy  of  a  little  graver  consider¬ 
ation. 

“  Tell  me  how  to  improve  the  youth  of  France,” 
said  Napoleon  one  day  to  Madame  de  Campan. 
“  Give  them  good  mothers,”  was  the  reply.  There 
are  some  things  which  even  a  Napoleon  may  be 
pardoned  for  feeling  a  little  puzzled  in  undertaking, 
and  Madame  de  Campan  would  no  doubt  have 
added  much  to  the  weight  of  her  reply  by  a  few 
practical  words  as  to  the  machinery  requisite  for 
the  supply  of  the  article  she  recommended.  But 
her  request  is  now  the  erv-  of  the  world.  The  gen¬ 
eral  uneasiness  of  which  we  have  spoken  before 
arises  simply  from  the  conviction  that  woman  is  be¬ 
coming  more  and  more  indifferent  to  her  actual  post 
in  the  social  economy  of  the  world,  and  the  criti¬ 
cism^  in  which  it  takes  form,  whether  grave  or  gay, 
could  all  be  summed  up  in  Madame  de  Campan 's 
request,  “  Give  us  good  mothers.”  After  all  pro¬ 
tests  against  limiting  the  sphere  of  the  sex  to  a  sin¬ 
gle  function  of  their  existence,  public  opinion  still 
regards  woman  primarily  in  her  relation  to  the 
generation  to  come.  If  it  censures  the  sensible  girl 
who  stoops  to  slang,  or  the  modest  girl  who  stoops 
to  indecency,  it  is  because  the  sense  and  the  mod¬ 
esty  which  they  abandon  is  not  theirs  to  hold  or  to 
fling  away,  but  the  heritage  of  the  human  race. 
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But  this  seems  to  be  less  and  less  the  feeling  of  wo¬ 
man  herself.  For  good  or  for  evil,  or,  perhaps  more 
trulj,  for  both  go^  and  evil,  woman  is  becoming 
conscious  every  day  of  new  powers,  and  longing  for 
an  independent  sphere  in  which  she  can  exert  them. 
Marriage  is  aimed  at  with  a  passionate  ardor  un¬ 
known  before,  not  as  a  means  of  gratifying  affec¬ 
tion,  but  as  a  means  of  securing  independence.  To 
the  unmarried  girl  life  is  a  sheer  bondage,  and  there 
is  no  sacrifice  too  great  to  be  left  untried  if  it  only 
romises  a  chance  of  deliverance.  She  learns  to 
e8]Mso  the  sense,  the  information,  the  womanly  re¬ 
serve  which  fail  to  attract  the  deliverer.  She  has 
to  sell  herself  to  purchase  her  freedom ;  and  she  will 
take  very  strong  measures  to  secure  a  purchaser. 
The  fop,  the  foM,  little  knows  the  keen  scrutiny 
with  which  the  gay  creature  behind  her  fan  is  tak¬ 
ing  stock  of  his  i^blc  preferences,  is  preparing  to 
play  upon  his  feebler  aversions.  Pitiful  as  he  is,  it 
18  for  him  that  she  arranges  her  artillery  on  the  toi¬ 
let-table,  the  “little  secrets,”  the  powder  bloom, 
the  rouge  “  precipitated  from  the  damask  rose-leaf,” 
the  Styrian  loUon  that  gives  “  beauty  and  freshness 
to  the  complexion,  plumpness  to  the  figure,  clear¬ 
ness  and  sonness  to  the  skin.”  He  has  a  faint  flicker 
of  liking  for  brunettes  ;  she  lays  her  triumphant  fin¬ 
ger  on  her  “walnut  stain,”  and  darkens  iuto  the 
favorite  tint.  He  loves  plumpness,  and  her  “  Sinai 
Manna”  is  at  hand  to  secure  embonpoint.  Bella¬ 
donna  flashes  on  him  from  her  eyes.  Kohl  and  anti¬ 
mony  deepen  the  blackness  of  her  eyebrows,  “  bloom 
of  roses  ”  blushes  from  her  lips.  She  stoops  to  con¬ 
quer,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  fop  and  the  fool 
go  down.  The  freedom  she  covets  comes  with  mar¬ 
riage,  but  it  is  a  freedom  threatened  by  a  thousand 
accidents,  and  threatened,  above  all,  by  maternity. 
It  is  of  little  use  to  have  bowed  to  slang  and  shoul¬ 
der-straps,  if  it  be  only  to  tie  one’s  self  to  a  cradle. 
The  nursery  stands  sadly  in  the  way  of  the  free  de¬ 
velopment  of  woman ;  it  clips  her  social  enjoyment, 
it  curtails  her  bonnet  bills.  “  The  slavery  of  nurs¬ 
ing  a  child,”  one  fair  protester  tells  us,  “only  a 
mother  knows.”  ^Vnd  so  she  invents  a  pretty  theory 
about  the  damage  done  to  modem  constitutions  by 
our  port-drinking  forefathers,  and  ceases  to  nurse  at 
alL  But  even  this  is  only  partial  independence; 
she  pants  for  perfect  freedom  from  the'  cares  of  ma- 
termty.  Her  tone  becomes  the  tone  of  the  house¬ 
hold,  and  the  spouse  she  has  won  growls  over  each 
new  arrival.  She  is  quite  ready  to  welcome  the 
growl.  “  Nature,”  a  mother  informs  us,  “  turns  res¬ 
tive  after  the  birth  of  two  or  three  children,”  and 
mothers  turn  restive  with  nature.  “  AVhatcver  else 
you  may  do,”  she  adds,  “•you  will  never  persuade  us 
into  liking  to  have  children,”  and,  if  we  did,  we 
should  not  greatly  value  the  conversion.  And  so  wo¬ 
man  wins  her  liberty,  and  bows  her  emphatic  reply 
to  the  world’s  appeal,  “  Give  us  good  mothers,”  by 
declining  to  be  a  mother  at  all. 

By  the  sacrifice  of  womanliness,  by  the  sacrifice 
of  moilesty,  by  flattering  her  wooer’s  base  prefer¬ 
ences  before  marriage,  by  encouraging  his  baser 
sdfishness  afterwards,  by  hunting  her  husband  to 
the  club  and  restricting  her  maternal  energies  to  a 
couple  of  infants,  woman  has  at  last  bought  her 
freedom.  She  is  no  slave  of  her  husband  as  her 
mother  was,  she  is  not  buried  beneath  the  cares  of  a 
family  like  her  grandmother.  She  has  changed  all 
that,  and  the  old  world  of  home  and  domestic  ten¬ 
derness  and  parental  self-sacrifice  lies  in  ruins  at 
her  fhet.  She  has  her  liberty;  what  will  she  do 
with  it  ?  As  yet,  fireedom  means  simply  more  slang, 


more  jewelry,  more  selfish  extravagance,  less  mod¬ 
esty.  As  we  meet  her  on  the  stairs,  as  we  set 
the  profuse  display  of*  her  charms,  as  we  listen  to 
the  flippant,  vapid  chatter,  we  turn  a  little  sickened 
from  woman  stripped  of  all  that  is  womanly,  and 
cry  to  Heaven,  ns  Madame  de  Campan  cried  to 
the  Emperor,  —  “  Give  us  good  mothers.” 


A  PLEASANT  REFLECTION. 

There  is  surely  no  more  modest  lu.xury  than  i 
marmalade.  The  Sp.irtan  philosophers  who  inveigh 
against  the  expensive  tastes  of  the  rich,  and  lift  ! 
their  hands  in  horror  over  the  extravagance  of  gilded 
saloons,  never  include  this  humble  dainty  in  their  ] 
list  of  enervating  pleasures ;  while  the  most  rigorous  ■ 
of  district  visitors  would  fail  to  see  in  a  pot  of  mar-  i 
malade  on  a  poor  man’s  table  a  symptom  of  the  dan-  ^ 
gerous  disregard  for  money  creeping  in  among  our  1 
lower  classes.  Marmalade  is  so  verj*  meek  a  deK-  ' 
cacy  that  we  almost  ignore  its  existence ;  and  it  b  ! 
therefore  with  no  intention  of  arresting  the  liixurions  ’ 
tendencies  of  the  time  that  we  beg  marmalade-ciiters  ' 
to  pause  and  consider.  Hitherto  they  have  enjoyed  ^ 
their  mild  refreshment  in  happy  ignorance.  Care-  i 
less  of  processes,  they  have  unwittingly  occupied 
themselves  with  products.  Until  last  week  the  | 
malade-eater  was  an  innocent  creature,  trustful  in  ' 
his  fellow-man,  revelling  in  the  unassuming  joys  of 
his  pet  delicacy,  and  looking  forward  to  many  yean  | 
of  slow  consumption  of  this  favorite  preserve.  But  ' 
his  visual  nerve  has  suddenly  been  purged  by  the 
euphrasy  and  rue  of  an  advertisement ;  and  he  has 
started  up  a  new  man.  His  old  unconscious  inno¬ 
cence,  his  touching  belief,  his  simple  enjoyments, 
have  all  fled.  Here  is  the  agent  which  has  woke 
him  up  to  a  sense  of  th^  perils  attending  the  pursuit 
of  pleasure :  — 

“  CONFECTIONERS.  ^  To  be  sold,  cheap,  sev¬ 
eral  cwt.  of  Orange  Peel  in  good  condition ;  the 
Advertiser,  having  the  contract  for  the  Sweepings 
of  all  the  Metropolitan  Theatres  and  places  of 
amusement,  is  in  a  position  to  treat  for  it  on  unusu¬ 
ally  advantageous  terms.  Address  —  ” 

After  this,  the  deluge.  The  marmalade-eater 
shrinks  in  agony  from  the  picture  which  this  adver¬ 
tisement  conjures  up.  IIis  busy  imagination  leaps 
straightway  to  the  gallery  of  the  Victoria  Theatre. 
Men  and  women,  of  more  or  less  breadth  of  manner, 
with  no  p.articnlar  cleanliness  of  face,  and  with  ob¬ 
viously  grimy  fingers  and  nails,  are  peeling  oranges. 
A  worse  horror  is  present,  —  they  are  sucking  them 
without  being  peeled,  whilst  their  eyes  are  fixed  on 
the  stage,  where  the  haughty  nobleman  is  being 
repulsed  by  the  virtuous  maiden,  and  the  peasant 
lover  is  being  carried  off  by  a  gang  of  bravos.  The 
effect  of  sentiment  and  orange-juice  upon  the  audi¬ 
ence  is  a  subject  into  which  we  need  not  now  enter ; 
the  marmalade  eater’s  quick  fancy  takes  cognizance 
of  one  thing  only.  The  rind  of  the  orange,  care¬ 
fully  sucked  dry,  drops  into  the  lap  of  this  charming 
young  woman  with  the  flat  nose  and  the  black  eye, 
then  it  glides  down  upon  the  floor,  where  it  is  kicked 
about  as  though  it  were  a  worthless  thing,  and  not 
the  possible  food  of  princes.  We  do  not  know 
whether  the  Prince  of  Wales  is  fond  of  marmalade, 
but  if  he  is,  and  if  the  above  advertisement  catches 
a  few  purchasers,  this  humble  piece  of  orange-peel 
may  lie  on  a  royal  table.  If  there  are  degrees  in 
the  horror  pf  this  possibility,  it  may  be  even  more 
objectionable  to  think  that  the  marmalade  which 
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appears  at  table,  —  or  does  it  not  generally  accom- 

Ktea  and  watercresses  ?  —  has  been  picked  up 
e  music-halls  where  the  i^l'reshment  of  oranges 
it  permitted.  Indeed,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the 
precise  source  from  which  the  raw  material  comes 
ought  to  be  specified  on  the  jar  containing  the  fin¬ 
ished  product  Romantic  associations  might  induce 
many  young  men  to  purchase  “  Canterbury  Hall 
marmalade,”  for  example ;  while  others  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  enticed  more  readily  by  “  Pavilion  marma¬ 
lade.”  As  a  rule,  however,  the  run  would  be  on 
theatre  marmalade ;  because,  atler  all,  the  supply 
I  of  jieel  in  places  where  oranges  are  not  sold  must 
be  so  small  as  to  have  no  effect  on  the  market 
Those  theatres  in  which  oranges  are  systematically 
dispensed  by  a  barman-looking  young  man  with  a 
white  apron,  who  insidiously  invites  the  sentimental 
costermonger  to  treat  his  loved  one  to  a  cake  of 
gingerbread,  a  bottle  of  lemonade,  or  a  few  apples, 
would  supply  the  most  efficient  trade-mark.  “  Real 
Victoria-pit  marmalade,”  would  contest  the  field 
with  “  Genuine  Standard-gallery  marmalade,  war¬ 
ranted  free  from  adulteration.”  If  we  make  no  fur¬ 
ther  suggestions  to  the  manufacturers  of  this  deli¬ 
cious  compound,  it  is  because  our  knowledge  of  the 
precise  relative  value  of  the  orange-skins  furnished 
by  difierent  places  of  amusement  is  necessarily  im¬ 
perfect.  It  IS  obvious  that  a  sixpenny  gallery  is 
ukely  to  consume  better  oranges  than  a  threepenny 
one;  and  while  this  diflerence  would  produce  a 
difference  in  price,  it  would  also,  in  a  short  time, 
establish  particular  marmalades  in  the  estiyiation  of 
the  public.  We  arc  convinced  that  the  marmalade 
manufacturer  does  a  serious  injury  to  his  trade  by 
mdely  mixing  together  the  raw  material  obtained 
from  different  quarters.  He  may  plead  the  exam¬ 
ple  of  wine  importers  who  mix  inferior  wines  with 
better  ones,  and  get  a  better  average  quality  ;  but 
we  do  not  think  that  crangc-peel  works  m  the  same 
way  as  new  wine. 

Now  the  candor  of  this  advertisement  is  of  impor¬ 
tance  to  other  people  beside  marmalade-eaters.  It 
gives  us  an  unexpected,  and  sufficiently  disagree¬ 
able,  glimpse  into  the  possibilities  of  fot^-manufac- 
ture  which  lie  around  us.  There  may  be  a  dozen 
articles  in  daily  use  in  our  house  which  are  pre¬ 
pared  in  the  same  scavenger  fashion.  From  time 
to  time,  as  in  the  present  instance,  we  meet  with 
tome  startling  revelation,  and  forswear  the  use  of 
the  .article  in  question.  Now  it  is  catchup,  again  it 
is  mustard,  and  yet  again  it  is  a  particular  kind  of 
sweetmeat.  One  of  the  greatest  misfortunes  of  the 
human  race,  as  is  well  known,  is  the  extremely 
prolific  habits  of  cats.  The  mysteries  of  sausages 
have  been  so  often  treated  in  a  respectful  and 
cautious  manner  by  essay-writers  who  scarcely 
dared  to  give  loose  reins  to  their  imagination,  that 
we  do  not  introduce  them  now ;  but  of  them,  as  of 
a  great  many  other  things,  it  may  safely  be  said 
that  our  highest  wisdom  should  take  the  form  of  a 
childlike  faith.  Analysis  is  the  vice  of  a  critical 
age ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  saddest  forms  of  human 
unrest  The  proper  position  for  the  modem  phi¬ 
losopher  to  adopt  resembles  that  in  vogue  among 
children,  —  “  Shut  your  eyes,  open  your  mouth,  and 
see  what  you  ’ll  get.”  As  a  test  of  faith,  this  atti¬ 
tude  is  exceedingly  useful ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  more 
conducive  to  a  settled  peace  of  mind  than  any 
other.  The  man  who  is  continnally  on  his  guard 
lest  he  sliould  eat  any  unclean  thing  can  never  be 
for  a  moment  satisfied,  unless  while  eating  an  egg. 
Instead  of  a  royal  taster,  he  has  a  custom  of  prying 


into  the  origin  of  things ;  and  this  habit  is  directly 
destructive  of  human  happiness.  Whatever  is  nice, 
and  does  not  make  you  ill,  that  you  ought  to  eat 
and  drink.  If  it  has  been  prepared  from  wonderful 
materials,  you  ought  all  the  more  to  use  it,  and  thus 
contribute  to  the  support  of  the  artistic  manipula¬ 
tion  existing  amongst  us.  The  ingenuity  ot  the 
man  who  can  pieduce  wholesome  food  out  of  refuse 
ought  to  be  rewarded.  If  champagne  made  from 
gooseberries  is  as  pleasant  to  you  as  any  other 
champtagne,  and  does  not  give  you  any  more  of  a 
headache,  why  should  you  not  encourage  the  labor 
of  English  artists  ?  Home  manufactures  have  par¬ 
amount  claims  upon  all  patriots ;  and  modem  civ¬ 
ilization  has  produced  no  more  ingenious  marvels 
than  some  of  its  meats  and  drinks.  For  one  thing 
only  do  we  stipulate.  We  absolutely  demand  that 
no  hint  or  intunation  be  given  of  the  proeesS  by 
which  these  manufactures  are  prepared  for  the  mar¬ 
ket,  or  of  the  material  which  undergoes  transforma¬ 
tion.  We  give  the  experimenter  a  carle  blanche. 
He  may  choose  what  he  pleases,  and  use  it  as  he 
pleases ;  and,  so  long  as  the  result  is  pleasant  and 
wholesome,  we  will  pay  our  money  and  be  satisfied. 
But  we  insist  on  his  silence  regarding  previous 
stages  of  the  manufacture.  Trade  secrets  must  be 
trade  secrets ;  and  so  long  as  we  can,  with  more  or 
less  exertion,  keep  on  this  side  of  the  grave,  we 
shall  have  no  indiscreet  purveyor  harassing  us  with 
gratuitous  suggestions.  For,  once  our  bejief  has 
been  destroyed,  shall  we  ever  have  faith  again? 
The  peaceful  marmalade-eater  might  have  gone  on 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life  unsuspicious  of  the  real 
nature  of  the  confection  he  so  enjoys ;  but  this 
advertisement  appears,  and,  lo !  he  eats  marmalade 
no  more.  He  turns  from  it  with  loathing ;  he  be¬ 
holds  the  familiar  jar  in  the  grocer’s  window  with  a 
shudder.  The  marmalade  b  the  same  as  ever  it 
was ;  it  has  the  same  bitterness,  the  same  sweetness, 
the  same  fragrance.  lie  is  changed,  not  it;  and 
the  catastrophe  has  been  incurred  by  the  injudi¬ 
cious  disclosure  of  a  too  eager  merchant.  Years 
must  pass  before  the  marmalade-eater  recovers 
from  this  shock,  if,  indeed,  he  ever  may.  An 
economical  and  ingenious  trade  has  been  suddenly 
damped  ;  and  people,  instead  of  being  thankful  for 
marmalade,  will  now  make  wicked  jokes  about  it. 
The  British  public  is  willing  to  shut  its  eyes  and 
open  its  mouth ;  it  b  surely  unnecessary  cruelty  to 
disturb  its  rest  by  means  of  its  ears. 


COULISSES. 

Tiierk  are  few  wbhes  more  frequently  expressed 
than  the  wish  to  explore  the  unknown  land  lying  be¬ 
hind  the  scenes  of  a  theatre.  Among  a  vast  number 
of  people  this  curiosity  is  very  common  and  very 
great  It  may,  indeed,  be  postulated  that  every  man 
not  in  absolute  bondage  to  Exeter  Hall,  and  not 
subject  to  any  grave  infirmity,  has  at  some  period  of 
his  life  longed  to  be  taken  behind  the  scenes.  He 
knows  by  description  many  of  the  attributes  of  that 
region  which  Dickens  has  likened  to  “  the  wrong  side 
of  the  pattern  of  the  universe.”  He  has  read  over 
and  over  again  sketches  and  stories  of  the  Coulisses, 
—  ever  a  favorite  subject  with  comic  authors,  who  are 
exhaustless  in  the  fun  got  out  of  the  troubles  and  per¬ 
plexities  of  the  unfortunate  neophyte  left  to  his  own 
devices  in  that  world  of  trap  and  flats,  of  porter- 
pots,  and  ballet-girb,  of  rough  carpenters  and  peril¬ 
ous  abysses  and  head-knocking  machinery.  Ho 
knows,  too,  that  he  will  be  “  dbiUusioned  ”  when  he 
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gets  there ;  that  he  will  find  the  fairies  ail  powder 
and  paint,  the  roval  palaces  mere  daubs  of  color  on 
a  flat  surface,  the  gallant  banners  only  strips  of 
calico.  But  he  is  prepared  for  this ;  so  disappoint¬ 
ment  will  be  no  disappointment,  for  it  comes  in  the 
category  of  gratification.  Of  the  thousands  who  en¬ 
tertain  this  longing  for  a  peep  at  the  hidden  things 
of  the  stage,  the  majority,  no  doubt,  go  to  the  grave 
ungratified ;  but  among  the  few  whose  curiositjr  is 
satisfied,  we  may  reckon  that  a  considerable  portion 
are  disillusioned  in  a  direction  they  never  expected. 
Not  only  does  the  cLiracter  of  the  place  fall  short 
of  the  description  of  the  comic  writers,  but  the  dis¬ 
appointments  are  not  of  the  prescribed  nature.  The 
side-scenes  are  not  a  pitfall  for  the  unwary;  there 
are  no  horrible  adventures  connected  with  the  open¬ 
ing  of  traps  and  raising  of  machinery.  The  neo¬ 
phyte  is  not  suddenly  hoisted  into  the  sight  of  a 
derisive  gallery  by  the  uprising  of  a  set  piece  below 
the  spot  where  he  is  standing,  as  Albert  Smith  used 
to  describe.  Nor  does  Kicbslril  III.  rush  off  from  the 
field  of  Bosworth  to  swig  a  pot  of  porter  at  the 
wings.  Nor  does  the  neophyte  witness  that  tremen¬ 
dous  altercation  between  the  property-man  and 
manager,  which  the  comic  writers  are  so  fond  of 
depicting.  Nor  do  the  young  ladies  of  the  ballet  in 
the  shortest  of  dresses  and  pinkest  of  tights  surround 
him  in  that  impulsive  and  confiding  manner  por¬ 
trayed  in  the  chromo  sketches  in  the  Burlington 
Arcade. .  On  the  contrary,  the  introduced  one  stands 
in  a  restricted  place  between  two  walls  of  canvas, 
on  one  of  which  he  reads  a  notice  that  “  no  member 
of  the  company,  except  those  concerned  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  scene,  is  allowed  to  stand  in  the  first  and 
second  entrances.”  Here  he  is  fixed,  and  hence  he 
can  see  but  a  section  of  the  stage ;  a  lot  of  people 

Chim,  but  nobody  speaks  to  him,  nobody  regards 
save  a  stray  scene-shifter,  who  moves  him  gen¬ 
tly  aside  with  a  “  By  your  leave,  sir  ” :  he  meets 
with  no  misadventure,  discovers  no  startling  revela¬ 
tion,  until  the  time  comes  for  conducting  him  down 
a  corkscrew  staircase,  and  so  into  the  streets  and 
home  again.  Of  all  the  unveiling  of  strange  things 
which  he  anticipated,  the  strangest  disclosure  and 
most  disappointing  is  the  absence  of  noteworthiness 
in  that  region  to  which  he  had  looked  forward.  The 
disappointment  lies  in  the  nature  of  things.  The 
novice  is  only  admitted  to  a  portion  of  the  charmed 
world;  he  has  entered  the  outer  circle  only.  To 
reach  the  innermost  circle,  he  must  have  p.assed 
through  an  experience  and  attained  an  intimacy, 
the  process  of  acejuiring  which  would  have  rubbed 
off  the  freshness  of  novelty  and  the  capacity  for 
wonder  altogether. 

In  that  social  life  of  men  and  women  which,  like 
the  theatre,  comprises  a  scenium  and  an  auditorium, 
the  procedure  of  going  into  the  coulisses  is  often  at¬ 
tended  with  as  disappointing  a  result.  It  being  ad¬ 
mitted  that,  in  the  language  of  the  poet,  — 


“  Two  lives  the  ine.vnest  of  us  live ; 

One  which  the  world  beholds,  and  one 
Whose  hidden  secrets  none  can  give 
But  he  who  lives  it;  he  alone  —  ■’ 


the  least  imaginative  philosopher  will  readily  supply 
the  existence  of  a  social  coulisse.  There  is  notori¬ 
ously  in  every  human  hypostasis  a  “  behind  the 
scenes,”  where  the  landscapes  are  mere  daubs,  the 
huge  distances  simple  “  sets,”  the  precious  stones 
spangles,  and  the  robes  of  state  gaudy  calico. 
Whether  the  human  coulisses,  however,  constitute 
per  se  an  interesting  study,  is  another  consideration 
of  a  different  character.  It  is  proverbially  said  that 


no  man  is  a  hero  to  his  own  valet ;  the  valet  has  got 
behind  the  scenes,  and  is  supposed  to  be  conversant 
with  the  wrong  side  of  the  pattern.  But  the  wrong 
side  of  the  pattern  may  constitute,  even  from  the 
valet’s  point  of  view,  an  interesting  exploration.  It 
is  possible  to  dock  a  man  of  heroism,  and  yet  find  in 
him  sufficient  material  for  marvel.  The  ingenuity 
with  which  the  scene-painter  contrives  to  use  a  few 
splashes  of  vivid  color  on  a  flat  surface  so  as  to  pre¬ 
sent  to  the  spectator,  a  dozen  yards  off,  tlie  illusion 
of  far-reaching  distance,  contains  food  for  admiration 
more  than  disappointment.  The  artifice  by  which 
the  spangles  do  service  fts  precious  stones,  and  t^ 
rolling  peas  and  sheet-iron  simulate  rain  and  thun¬ 
der,  is  at  least  clever.  In  like  manner,  the  hero 
whose  moral  “  flats  ”  and  “  flies  ”  and  spangles  and 
complicated  machinery  are  all  discernible  to  his 
valet  is  not  necessarily  a  subject  for  disdain, 
notwithstanding  the  copy-book  axiom  that  con¬ 
tempt  is  bred  of  familiarity.  If  the  valet  have 
philosophical  eyes,  he  will  appreciate  the  ingenuity 
of  those  effects  by  which  the  illusion  of  the  outer 
world  is  mamtaiiied.  To  him,  indeed,  his  master, 
is  no  hero,  but  he  is  at  least  a  very  clever  stage-man¬ 
ager  ;  and  in  the  absence  of  that  human  perfection 
to  which  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  would  fain  conduct 
us  through  avenues  of  sweetness  and  light,  effective 
stage  management  is  the  most  satisfactory  capacity 
which  mundane  philosophy  can  supply. 

With  people  into  whose  coulisses  we  have  not  a 
free  entrance  accorded  us,  it  may  furnish  some  in¬ 
terest  to  speculate  as  to  what  the  behind-the-scenes 
of  their  life  can  be  like.  Taike  a  favorite  poet,  for 
e.xample,  whom  the  world  knows  only  in  the  light  of 
splendid  stanzas,  excellently  printed,  irreproachably 
punctuated.  Of  what  nature  is  that  wonderful  be¬ 
ing  in  the  domestic  coulisses  ?  How  does  he  look, 
how  does  he  act  in  the  common  atmosphere  of 
butcher  and  green-gi‘ocer,  daily  dinners  and  weekly 
bills?  Does  the  poet’s  eye,  in  a  fine  frenzy,  roil 
when  the  tax-gatherer  calls  ?  Has  he  a  lofty  scorn 
for  the  petty  w.ays  of  earth,  or  does  he  manifest  a 
human  antipathy  to  cold  mutton?  Then,  again, 
how  are  those  splendid  stanzas,  which  we  all  admire. 
Incubated  ?  Are  they  reeled  off  in  the  perfect  co¬ 
herence  which  they  assume  in  print,  or  are  they 
blotched  and  scored  in  the  manuscript,  —  here  an 
interlineation,  there  an  erasure,  with  many  a  syno- 
nyme  hesitatingly  put  down  and  left  to  stand  till  the 
last  moment  ?  And  what  mental  phenomena  ac¬ 
company  the  process  of  composition?  Does  the 
great  being  stamp  up  and  down  the  study  till  he  hits 
on  the  right  expression,  or  does  he  roll  about  the 
hearth-rug,  or  is  he  sullen  and  unapproachable,  or  is 
he,  —  as  asserted  bj'  the  proverbial  man  who 
“  knows  a  man  who  knows  the  poet,”  —  assisted  by 
cold  brandy-and-water  ? 

The  coulisses  of  our  pet  author  may  make  a  sub¬ 
ject  for  interesting  inquiry.  There  is  a  different 
sort  of  coulisses  from  these,  into  which  It  is  more 
difficult  to  let  one’s  imagination  enter.  The  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  world  in  ways  commercial  has  of  recent 
years  called  into  life  a  personage  who  lives  and 
flourishes  on  highly  enigmatical  principles.  Ho  is 
generally  spoken  of  as  a  speculator.  He  wears  a 
good  coat,  eats  expensive  dinners,  sports  extensive 
jewelry,  rides  mostly  in  cabs,  sometimes  in  brough¬ 
ams.  He  never  has  any  ready  money.  But  he  is 
at  the  head  of  vast  commercial  undertakings  which 
invariably  break  down  and  come  to  grief.  He  dal¬ 
lies  with  thousands  of  pounds  belonging  to  other 
people,  but  he  is  in  extremis  if  asked  for  a  five-pound 
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note  to  pay  an  old  debt.  He  is  ruined  on  an  aver- 
:  (g!  twice  a  year,  and  as  unfailingly  takes  a  larger 
<  hotse  and  starts  afresh.  Now,  what  guiding  cherub 
sit  up  aloft  in  this  man’s  coulisses  ?  How  does  he 
'  ge  along  ?  How  does  he  square  matters  with  the 
buchcr  and  baker,  and  him  of  the  water-rate,  and 
bin  of  the  gas  company  ?  He  is  not  merely  chroni- 
caly  insolvent  as  regai^  large  demands  on  his  capi¬ 
tal,  but  he  is  insolvent  as  regards  the  petty  trades- 
'  moi,  his  daily  debtors ;  and  yet  he  moves  in  splendid 
wa}s.  Wbile  the  man  who  earns  his  five  hundred  a 
yeai  quietly  and  surely  is  necessitated  to  fall  back 
on  a  turned  coat,  and  dines  on  a  single  joint,  the  im- 
peemious  one  appears  in  the  most  profuse  and 
,  extravagant  style.  The  shifts  and  subterfuges  by 
j  whici  this  personage  —  a  veiy  common  type,  be  it 
notimd,  in  our  great  commercial  age  —  manages  to 
presont  a  show  of  richness  and  splendor,  are  more 
womkrful  to  think  of  than  all  the.  tricks  by  which 
the  tleatre-manager  makes  tinsel  and  vermilion  do 
servlee  for  bowers  of  transcendent  bliss. 

In  the  smaller  shows  of  society  one  can  often  ac¬ 
curately  measure  the  coulisses  from  which  the  social 
machiiery  is  worked.  In  the  matrimonial  theatre, 
for  instance,  a  frequent  peep  may  be  had  into  the 
secrets  of  that  domestic  coulisse  where  fair  is  foul 
{  and  foal  is  fair ;  though  it  is  just  to  add  that  the 
'  worSt-assorted  couples  often  manage  to  present  a 
creditable  spectacle  before  the  curtain,  while  anarchy 
reigns  in  the  wings  and  flies.  Most  people  who 
have  shared  the  vie  intiine  of  a  parson,  know  that 
there  is  a  very  different  assortment  of  cranks  and 
pulleys  in  the  clerical  coulisse  to  that  which  the 
■  congregation  is  permitted  to  see.  But  to  multiply 
instances  is  onlv  further  to  admit  the  two-sidedness 
of  every  man’s  life  and  character,  and  the  existence 
j  in  each  case  of  a  sphere  in  which  Longfellow’s  dic- 
I  turn  holds  good,  that  “  things  are  not  what  they 
j  seem.” 


“POEMS  WRITTEN  FOR  A  CHILD.”* 
Every  book  for  children  raises  a  qtie.stion  which 
meets  us  on  all  sides  in  education.  Is  the  level  of 
it  to  be  below  the  average  child’s  mind,  or  on  it,  or 
above  it  ?  Are  we  to  teach  what  the  child  can 
understand  without  any  effort ;  or  to  go  a  little 
higher,  and  give  what  it  is  just  awake  to  and  aim¬ 
ing  at?  or  shall  we  set  before  it  at  once  what  it 
cannot  half  comprehend  now,  by  way  of  suggesting 
the  horizons  of  maturer  thought  and  feeling  ?  Is  a 
child  to  have  fairy  stories,  or  stories  of  real  adven¬ 
ture,  or  wonders  of  physical  science  ?  '  The  ages  try 
each  system  in  turn,  and  by  a  sort  of  natural  law, 
as  each  prevails,  people  become  alive  to  its  one- 
I  sidedness,  and  preach  the  other  doctrine  with  an 
eciual  spirit  of  partisanship.  Sometimes  we  are 
solemnly  warned  not  to  stars’c  the  imagination ; 
sometimes  we  hear  that  children  like  to  know  what 
their  elders  are  about ;  sometimes  that  they  would 
r  all  be  zoologists  or  chemists  if  they  could  have  their 
own  way,  and  plunder  birds’-nests  or  burn  gun- 
!  powder  at  discretion.  The  criticism  of  a  child’s 
'  book  is  a  capital  field  to  bring  out  these  rival  doc- 
I  trines,  and  one  is  often  inclined  to  say  that,  long 
{  as  children  have  been  In  the  world,  and  unmistaka- 
j  bly  tangible  facts  as  they  are  in  it,  there  is  no  sub¬ 
ject  which  lies  so  completely  within  the  domain  of 
theory  as  what  they  really  are,  what  they  really 
like,  and  what  is  really  the  best  for  them. 


*  Poems  Written  for  a  Child.  B;  Two  Friends.  London :  Stra- 
han  &  Co.  1868. 


We  shall  not,  however,  enter  upon  these  specu¬ 
lations  now.  All,  it  may  be  suspected,  are  true, 
and  all  together.  Each  suits  one  hour  of  the  child’s 
day,  or  one  child  better  than  its  companion.  The 
critic,  then,  may  reasonably  confine  himself  to  point¬ 
ing  out  under  which  class  a  book  lies,  and  whether 
it  is  a  goml  one  of  its  class.  Looking  back  to  our 
first  classification,  we  might  define  the  best  of  these 
poems  as  exactly  on  the  level  of  an  intelligent  child 
from  eight  to  eleven  or  twelve.  About  two  thirds 
of  the  volume  are  given  to  lyrical  narrations  of  ad¬ 
venture,  the  actors  being  generally  children,  or  to 
fancies  and  situations  suggested  by  the  incidents  of 
country  life.  The.  rest  consists  of  fairy  tales.  The 
execution  of  this  rather  large  body  of  verse  is  very 
unequal.  Of  the  “  Two  Friends,”  the  one  who 
signs  “  A  ”  has  the  most  vigor ;  “  B,”  a  more  medita¬ 
tive  genius.  “  B’s”  work  is  occasionally  overwrought 
and  too  fine  spun ;  “  In  the  Fields,”  or  “  A  Bird  in 
the  Hand,”  would  have  little  hold  on  a  healthy  child, 
would  be  rather  beside  Its  level  than  on  or  above  it 
“  A,”  on  the  other  hand,  is  apt  to  be  rough  and 
■ready;  qualities  valuable  in  a  writer  for  children, 
but  whicli  sometimes  here  run  Into  an  unpleasant  ef¬ 
fect.  This  is  particularly  perceptible  in  the  fairy 
tales,  which  are,  to  our  thinking,  so  markedly  infe¬ 
rior  to  the  rest  of  the  book  as  to  indicate  that  thb 
style  of  poem  is  essentially  unsuited  to  the  writer’s 
temperament.  They  are  noisy  and  fantastical ;  more 
like  a  schoolboy’s  burlesque  than  a  real  fairy  story, 
which  should  be  all  ethereal  grace  and  humorous 
delicacy,  and  of  all  things  sedulously  avoid  coarse 
juxtaposition  with  the  actual  world  and  its  ways. 
These  fairies  are  only  opera  fairies,  petty  caricatures 
of  humanity,  who  talk  slang,  and  behave  like  rather 
vulgar  boys  and  girls,  and  have  nothing  really  mys¬ 
terious  or  tricksy  about  them.  Here  we  may  proba¬ 
bly  trace  the  bad  effect  of  that  modem  idea  which 
employs  the  fiction  of  the  fairy-world  as  a  kind  of 
satirical  looking-glass  for  the  age. 

Let  us  add  another  criticism.  “  A  ”  is  satisfied  far 
too  soon ;  the  “  Dream  of  the  War,”  “  Disobeili- 
ence,”  “  Puck,”  and  “  Little  Maiden,”  are  well  im¬ 
agined,  and  have  some  happy  turns,  but  appear 
insufficiently  worked  out.  The  metrical  .system  of 
both  writers  is  rather  lax ;  the  accent  of  the  rhythm 
is  not  always  sufficiently  marked  by  the  first  lines, 
and  changes  of  metre,  especially  from  the  anapestic 
to  the  iambic,  are  made  with  too  much  abmptness. 

In  the  case  of  most  children’s  books  it  would 
hardly  be  worth  while  to  point  out  with  such  elab¬ 
orateness  that  “  the  picture  might  have  been  better 
if  the  painter  had  taken  more  pains  ” ;  but  there  is 
so  much  real  excellence  in  this  book,  and  that  of  so 
charming  an  order,  that  we  have  ventured  to 
trouble  the  writers  with  these  pieces  of  advice,  of 
the  kind  which  nobody  ever  dreams  of  taking.  AVe 
are  delighted  now  to  have  reached  the  part  in  which 
“  A  ”  and  “  B  ”  (like  other  authors)  will  thoroughly 
agree  with  us.  Indeed,  here  we  need  do  little  more 
than  let  them  speak  for  themselves.  In  those  pieces 
which  we  have  marked  as  successes,  there  is  a  deli¬ 
cacy  and  vividness  of  description,  a  humorous  grace, 
and  perfect  knowledge  of  childhood,  which  give 
them  a  very  high  rank,  not  only  as  children’s  poems, 
but  as  poems  about  childhood.  Such  is  the  address 
to  Summer ;  — 

“Spring  is  growing  up. 

Is  not  it  a  pity ' 

She  was  such  a  litUe.  thing. 

And  so  very  pretty 
.  Sommer  is  extremely  grand. 

We  most  pay  her  duty 
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Bnt  it  ia  to  little  Spring 
That  she  owes  her  beaut;  ! 

“  From  the  glowing  sky 
Summer  shines  abore  os 
Spring  was  suoh  a  little  dear, 

.  Bat  will  Summer  love  us  1 
She  is  very  beantihil, 

With  her  grown-up  blisses, 

Summer  we  must  bow  before  ; 

Spring  we  coaxed  with  kisses  ! 

“  Spring  is  growing  up. 

Leaving  us  so  lonely 
In  the  plaee  of  little  Spring 
We  have  Suntmer  only  ! 

Summer,  with  her  lofty  airs, 

And  her  stately  paces. 

In  the  place  of  little  Spring, 

With  her  childish  graces  I  ” 

Wordsworth  might  h»yc  envied  these  happy  ca¬ 
dences,  these  tender  tonches  of  impersonation.  Sim¬ 
ilar  in  fineness  of  quality  is  the  poem  on  the  Stars :  — 

“  IIow  pretty  ia  each  little  star. 

Each  tiny  twinkler,  soft  and  meek ! 

Tet  many  in  this  world  there  are 
Who  do  not  know  that  stars  can  speak. 

**  To  them  the  skies  are  meaningless, 

A  star  is  not  a  living  thing  t 
They  cannot  hear  the  messages 
Those  shining  cRatures  love  to  bring. 

“  Hush  !  listen  !  ah !  it  will  not  do 
Ton  do  bnt  listen  with  yonr  ears  ; 

And  start  an  understood  by  few. 

For  it  must  be  the  heart  that  hears. 

“  Look  up,  not  only  with  your  eyes  ; 

Ah  !  do  you  bw  a  tender  sound  I 
To  hearts  familiar  with  the  skies. 

The  start  an  nearer  than  the  ground.” 

Our  next  example  shows  the  same  writer’s  hu¬ 
morous  mood  with  equal  felicity.  There  is  here 
just  that  self-restraint  which  stops  short  of  the 
farcical,  that  good  taste  in  which  the  fairy  poems 
are  more  or  less  deficient. 


LITTLE  PAT  AND  THE  PARSON. 

”  He  stands  at  the  door  of  the  church  peeping  in. 

No  troublesome  beadle  is  near  him  ; 

The  preacher  Is  talking  of  sinners  and  sin. 

And  little  Pat  trembles  to  bear  him ; 

”  A  poor  little  fellow  alone  and  forlorn. 

Who  never  knew  parent  or  duty  ; 

His  head  is  uncovered,  his  jacket  is  tom. 

And  hanger  has  withered  bis  beauty. 

“  The  white-headed  gentleman  shut  in  the  box. 

Seems  growing  more  angry  each  minute  ; 

He  doubles  his  fist  and  the  oushioo  he  knocks, 

As  If  anxious  to  know  what  Is  in  it. 

He  scolds  at  ths  people  who  sit  in  the  peers,  — 

Pat  takes  them  for  kings  and  princesses  ; 

(With  his  little  bare  feet  —  he  delights  In  their  shoes ; 
In  his  rags  be  feels  proud  of  their  dresses !) 

“  The  parson  exhorts  them  to  think  of  their  need. 

To  turn  from  the  world’s  dissipation. 

The  naked  to  clothe,  and  the  hungry  to  feed,  — 

Pat  listens  with  strong  approbation  ! 

”  And  when  the  old  clergyman  walks  down  the  aisle, 
Pat  runs  up  to  meet  liim  right  gladly, 

‘  Share,  give  me  my  dinner !  ’  says  he  with  a  smile, 

*  And  a  Jacket,  1  want  them  quits  badly.’ 

“The  kings  and  princesses  iodignaoUy  stare. 

The  beadle  gM  word  of  the  danger. 

And,  shaking  his  silver-tipped  stick  in  ths  air. 

Looks  knives  at  the  poor  litUe  stranger. 

”  But  Pat’s  not  afraid,  he  is  sparkling  with  Joy, 

And  cries,  —  who  CO  willing  to  cry  it  f 
*  You  ’ll  give  me  my  dinner,  — I’m  such  a  poor  boy : 
You  said  so,  —  now  d:  n’t  you  deny  it’ 

“The  pompous  old  beadle  may  grumble  and  glare. 

And  growl  about  robbers  and  arson  ; 

But  the  boy  who  has  faith  in  the  sermon  stands  there, 
And  smiles  at  the  white-headed  parson  I 

“The  kings  and  princesses  may  wonder  and  Crown, 

And  whisper  he  wants  better  teaching  ( 

But  the  white-headed  parson  looks  tenderly  down 
On  the  boy  who  has  ffeitb  in  his  preaching. 


“He  takes  him  away  without  question  or  blame, 

As  eager  as  Patsy  to  press  on. 

For  be  thinks  a  good  dinner  (and  Pat  thinks  the  same> 

Is  the  moral  that  lies  in  the  lesson. 

“  And  after  long  years,  when  Pat,  handsomely  diest,  — 

A  smart  footman,  —  ia  asked  to  determine 
Of  all  earthly  things  what ’s  the  thing  he  likes  best  f 
He  says,  ‘  Oeh !  shore,  the  master’s  ould  sermin !  ’  ” 

It  is  long  since  we  have  met  anything  with  the 
genuine  ring  about  it  so  clearly  as  this ;  it  remhds 
us  of  the  days  when  Hood  and  Thackeray  and  the 
high-spirited  old  Irish  priest  of  Fraser  were  delght- 
ing  us  with  a  kind  of  music  now  rarely  heard ;  un¬ 
forced  humor  dashed  with  pathetic  grace;  ptietry 
that  seemed  written  for  poetry’s  sake;  poetry  not 
too  trivial  for  remembrance,  nor  too  serious  for  en¬ 
joyment.  But  the  writers  before  us  have  a  nobler 
vein  of  song  also.  Our  former  specimens  are  ly  the 
one  who  signs  “  A.”  Take  one  more  by  the  other 
coUahoraleitr  as  an  e.xample  of  this  style  also.  We 
have  hesitated  long  before  the  “Heroes,’  the 
“  Wives  of  Brixham,”  and  the  “  Mermaid,’  and 
must  refer  our  readers  to  the  book  for  the  two  latter. 
It  is  fair  that  in  these  days  of  shallow  and  spurious 
hero-worship  the  poet  should  be  heard  spewing  in 
the  manlier  tone  of  genuine  English  feeling. 

“  Children,  when  you  ut  wishing, 

Down  last  night  on  the  sands. 

Beckoning  moments  of  glory  - 

With  little  Iielplest  huids, 

I  heard  you  saying  and  sIgUng, 

As  the  wind  went  over  the  seas, 

‘There  never  will  come  knights-eirant 
To  common  days  like  these !  ’ 

“  I  heanl  you  sighing  and  saying, 

‘  The  beautiful  time  it  gone 
When  heroes  hunted  for  monsters. 

And  conquered  them  one  by  one  i 
And  now  there  is  notliing  noble. 

And  we  all  lie  safe  at  night. 

But  we  would  not  mind  a  monster. 

If  we  could  have  a  knight !  ’ 

“Then  taking  breath  for  a  moment, 

I  You  all  stood  up  and  said, 

‘  Remember  Qaribaldi ! 

Not  all  the  knights  are  dead. 

A  chief  for  men  to  follow. 

Who  never  lingers  nor  halts  ; 

A  king  for  women  and  children. 

Because  be  has  no  faults. 

“  ‘  But  he  is  nothing  to  England ! 

There  Is  the  thought  that  smarts  } 

We  want  an  English  hero. 

To  trouble  all  our  hearts.’ 

Ah.  children  !  who  could  tell  you 
That  hearts  grow  sick  and  cold 
Without  the  healing  trouble 
That  touched  the  waters  of  old  . 

“  Shake  not  your  heads  at  England, 

Her  soil  Is  still  of  worth  j 
It  cannot  lose  the  habit 
Of  bringing  heroes  forth. 

I  met  one  yesterday  evening. 

And  when  you  hear  his  t^e. 

You  ’ll  not  be  sighing  and  saying 
That  times  ore  feeble  and  pale.  ^ 

“The  wind  wag  soft  and  heavy. 

Where  African  palm-trees  tower. 

Hardly  stirring  the  river. 

Hardly  shaking  a  flower  ; 

The  night  was  grave  and  splendid, 

A  dead  queen  lying  in  state. 

With  all  her  Jewels  upon  her, 

And  trumpets  at  her  gate. 

“The  wild  notes  waved  and  lingerA, 

And  fainted  along  the  air, 

Sometimes  like  deflance. 

And  sometimes  iike  despair  ; 

When  down  the  moonlit  mountain, 

And  beside  the  river-calms. 

The  line  of  a  disnuil  procession 
Unwound  between  the  imlms. 

“  A  train  of  driven  captives. 

Weary,  weak,  amaxed,  — 

Eighty  hopeless  faces 
Never  once  upraised  ; 
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BleedioK  from  the  Joamer, 
liOOKing  for  the  grave  ; 

Men  and  iroinen  and  children, 

Every  one  a  alave. 

••  Lashed  and  crying  anil  crouching 
They  passed,  suspecting  not 
There  were  three  or  four  Gngilsh 
Whose  hearts  grew  very  hot,  — 

Men  who  liad  come  from  a  distance. 
Whose  iives  were  in  their  hands, 

To  teil  the  love  of  Jesus, 

About  the  heathen  lands. 

“  Studious  men  and  gentle. 

But  not  In  the  least  afraid  ; 

Whh  fire  enough  amongst  them 
To  furnish  a  crusade. 

And  when  they  saw  the  slave-troop 
Come  harrying  down  the  bill. 

Each  man  looked  at  the  other. 

Unable  to  be  still. 

“They  did  not  can  for  treaties. 

And  death  they  did  not  fear  ; 

One  great  wrong  would  have  roused  them 
Then  wen  eighty  ben. 

They  wen  not  doing  man’s  work, 

They  wen  doing  the  Lord's ; 

So  they  went  and  stopped  the  savages 
With  these  amaxing  words :  — 

“  ‘  We  an  three  or  four  English, 

And  we  caitkOT  let  this  be  } 

Qet  away  to  your  mountains, 

And  set  the  people  feee.’ 

You  should  hare  seen  the  Mack  men, 

Ilow  gray  their  faces  turn  ; 

They  think  the  name  of  Engl.anil 
la  something  that  will  burn. 

“They  break,  they  fly  like  water 
In  a  rushing  mlghiy  wind  ; 

The  slaves  stretch  out  uncertain  hands 
By  long  despair  made  Mind, 

Till,  in  a  wonderful  moment. 

The  gaap  of  freolum  came. 

Like  tlie  leap  of  a  tropical  sunrise. 

That  sets  in  a  world  aflame. 

“  A  blast  of  weeping  and  shouting 
Cleansed  all  the  guilty  place  j 
AihI  God  was  able  tu.undraw 
The  curtain  feom  Ills  face. 

A  hundred  years  of  preaching 
Could  not  proclaim  the  creed 
Of  Love  and  I’ower  and  City, 

So  well  as  that  one  deed. 

“  A  glorious  gift  is  Prudence  ; 

And  they  are  useful  friends 
Who  never  make  lieginnings 
Till  they  can  see  the  ends  ■, 

But  give  us  now  and  then  a  man. 

That  we  may  make  him  king. 

Just  to  scorn  the  consequence. 

And  just  to  DO  THE  TIHSO.'’ 
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I  WANT  to  set  the  French  workman  in  his  blouse 
beside  the  British  workman  in  bis  corduroy.  A  few 
glances  will  show  us  that  the  difference  between  the 
two  —  albeit  striking  in  the  trifling  matter  of  clothes 
—  is  deeply  seated.  They  start  from  different  cra¬ 
dles;  breathe  a  differcut  at’ncspticre ;  and  get,  in 
the  earliest  spring,  different  idea.s  of  the  admirable. 
And  so,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  art  is  in  the  soul  of 
the  Frenchman,  and  is  not  even  at  the  finger-ends 
of  the  Englishman.  I  offer  a  note  or  two,  by  way 
of  explanation,  —  being  firmly  possessed  with  the 
idea  that  something  more  than  South  Kensington 
is  wanted  to  bring  my  working  countrymen  to  the 
shoulder  of  the  alert  and  graceful  workman  of  the 
Quartier  Saint  Antoine. 

Lately,  a  friend  of  mine,  staying  in  Paris,  was 
writing  in  his  room,  when  his  concierge  —  also  his 
servant  —  entered,  and  began  to  dust  his  books. 
The  turn  of  Lamartine  came  in  due  time.  “  Ah !  ” 
exclaimed  the  concierge,  dusting  the  volume  with 
his  feather-brush,  “  que  e’est  beau  d’etre  ^crivfun  1  ” 
My  friend  surlily  replied,  as  having  worn  the  shoe, 


and  earned  no  little  acquaintance  with  its  pinching, 
“  Beau !  e’est  le  dernier  des  metiers !  ”  The  concierge, 
still  busily  dusting,  “  Mais  e’est  le  premier  des  arts !  ” 
Take  another  instance  in  support  of  that  which  I 
am  preparing  to  advance.  A  gentleman  (<leco- 
rated)  is  standing  upon  a  bookseller’s  doorstep  on 
the  Quai  Voltaire;  the  bookseller  is  talking  defer¬ 
entially  to  him;  I  am  at  hand,  examining  some 
books,  and  am  struck  with  the  appearance  of  the 
red-ribboned  gentleman.  A  blouse  at  my  elbow 
remarks  my  interest,  touches  me  upon  the  sleeve 
politely,  and  reverentially  gives  me  the  stranger’s 
name;  “C’est  Monsieur  Cormenin.”  M.  Corme- 
nln’s  is  not  the  best-known  name  in  France. 

To  a  race  of  workmen  among  whom  this  reveren¬ 
tial  feeling  is  common,  the  idea  of  the  beautiful  in 
the  useful  comes  easily.  The  beautiful  in  the  use¬ 
ful  is  the  French  workman’s  passion.  Look  into 
Potel  and  Chabot’s  windows,  and  observe  the  artful 
grace  with  which  the  larded  viands,  the  daintily 
attired  ortolans,  the  brilliant-colored  prawns,  the 
tenines,  and  the  truffles  are  disposed  and  contrasted 
amid  greenery,  and  in  the  sweet  neighborhood  of 
frnits.  Even  in  that  section  of  the  establishment, 
which  is  the  French  version  of  our  pork-butcher's 
window,  the  Parisian  purveyor  of  comestibles  snatch¬ 
es  a  grace  which  recommends  his  Bayonne  bams, 
his  galantines,  and  sausages.  A  Paris  wine-shop  is 
decked  in  a  manner  that  makes  vice  lose  at  least 
some  of  its  evil  by  parting  with  some  of  its  grossness. 
Compare  a  French  laundry  with  an  English  one;  a 
Parisian  blanch irneuse  with  a  British  washcrwom.'tn ! 

British  censors  may  take  up  French  art  angrily, 
and  say  their  worst  about  it,  calling  it  tawdry,  glar¬ 
ing,  violent,  and  at  times  indecent.  But  this  should 
be  marked,  that  art,  or  a  sense  of  art,  is  everywhere 
—  in  the  toy-shop  of  Giroux,  as  at  Barb^dienne’s. 
I  have  spoken  of  the  concierge  who  perceived  that 
literature  is  the  first  of  art«,  and  of  the  laborer  in 
the  street  recognizing  in  M.  Cormenin  the  brain- 
workman  who  is  to  be  revercnce<l  above  the  com¬ 
moner  intelligence.  This  laborer,  who  caps  seriously 
to  the  writer,  would  not  dnek  "his  pate  to  the  Baron 
James  de  Rothschild. 

A  great  art  institution  started  among  such  a  race, 
albeit  less  urgently  needfiil  than  jn  a  country  like 
ours,  where  the  proletarian  mind  is  not  warmed,  or 
brightened,  or  refined  with  the  art  sense,  was  cer¬ 
tain  to  get  a  rapid  and  wide  circnlation.  Few  who 
know  the  French  public  will  be  surprisefl  to  learn 
the  rapid  and  brilliant  progress  which  has  been  ef¬ 
fected  b^  the  Union  Centrale  dex  Beaux  Arts  aj^ 
pliques  a  VIndustrie,  since  it  was  originated  in 
humble  quarters  in  the  famoiw  old  Place  Royale, 
early  in  the  year  1864.  The  Union  was  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  number  of  eminent  art  manufacturers,  as 
il.  (Inichanl  (the  president),  Baryc,  Carrier  Bel- 
leuse,  Theodore  Deck,  Gonelle  Brothers,  Klagmann, 
Piat,  Sauvrezy,  &c.  It  is  an  independent  art  insti¬ 
tution,  that  took  its  rise  out  of  the  famous  Exhibition 
of  Art  Applied  to  Industry,  which  was  held  in  the 
Palais  de  I’Indnstrie  in  1863.  The  president,  clos¬ 
ing  the  Exhibition,  said  it  should  remind  the  e.xhibi- 
tors  of  those  glorious  tropical  trees  which  glow  at 
once  with  their  weight  of  fruit  and  their  wealth  of 
flowers.  Four  years  have  not  yet  elapsed,  and  the 
Union  Is  already  a  quiet  institution,  and  is  putting 
forth  a  most  notable  art-educational  plan  that  prom¬ 
ises  to  keep  Paris  against  all  comers,  the  art-mistress 
of  the  world. 

A  college  for  the  cultivation  of  the  beautiful  in 
the  useful  is  an  idea  that  is  actually  in  coarse  of  real- 
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ization.  The  land  is  ready,  well  placed  between 
the  Marais  and  the  Quartier  Saint  Antoine,  and 
within  stroll  of  the  ruralities  of  Vincennes.  A 
council  of  imposing  authority  is  formed,  and  soon  the 
builders  will  be  at  work.  The  very  scaffolding  will 
be  a  sight  worth  seeing.  What  would  the  Paris 
carpenter  say,  if  he  were  brought  to  contemplate 
the  clumsy  array  of  poles,  and  planks,  and  ropes, 
which  the  English  budder  uses  ?  I  have  under  my 
eye  a  photograph  of  the  scaffolding  that  was  raised 
to  complete  the  Louvre.  It  is  as  neat  and  light  and 
regular  as  our  Crystal  Palace  girders.  lie  who 

I  would  mark  correctly  how  learned,  light-handed, 
and  well-trained  the  Paris  carpenter  is,  must  see  the 

Itiophies  of  his  trade  which  he  is  wont  to  parade 
through  the  streets  on  the  saint-day  of  his  corpora- 
j  tion.  Yet  poor  old  A^icol  Perdiguier  is  forever 
lamenting  the  decline  of  skill  and  knowledge  among 
the  Gavots  and  Dcvoirants.  This  wonderful  old 
workman  (who  had  a  scat  in  the  revolutionary 
chamber  of  1848)  is  an  admirable  illustration  of  the 
character  and  skilful  force  of  the  French  working¬ 
man.  lie  has  collected  the  songs  of  his  class,  —  and 
j  these,  again,  manifest  the  artistic  element  of  the 
working-man.  The  journeyman’s  craft  songs  are 
often  aclmirable,  in  tone  much  resembling  their  idol, 
the  poor  tailor’s  immortal  son,  Bdranger.  Let  any 
man  who  desires  to  form  a  good  idea  of  the  French 
workman  contrast  the  songs  which  are  sung  at  work¬ 
men’s  festivals  in  England,  with  old  Perdiguier’s 
collection.  Again,  mark  the  difference  in  the  festi¬ 
vals.  The  French  workman  has  a  ball  admirably 
!  conducted  (the  men-servants’  association  have  just 
j  had  one,  following  close  upon  the  cooks’),  to  wliichi 
they  are  accompanied  by  their  wives  or  sweethearts. 

•  Olrserve  that  the  workmen  can  dance,  —  not  as  the 
royal  quadrille  is  footed,  with  solemn  step,  and  slow, 
—  but,  if,  to  our  thinking,  grotesquely,  at  least,  with 
ease  and  dignity.  Let  the  emperor  enter  a  carpen¬ 
ter’s  shop  to-morrow,  and  the  workmen  will  not  lose 
their  manliness.  The  sense  of  dignity  is  deep  in  the 
nature  of  every  worker.  This  proceeds,  not  so  much, 

I  I  apprehend,  from  the  levelling  effects  of  revolution, 

I  as  from  the  innate  refinement  and  spirit  of  the 
j  ■  i-ace.  The  French  workman’s  proud  independence 
L  is  as  apparent  in  his  dress  as  in  his  speech  and  bear¬ 
ing.  He  is  not  arrayed  in  vulgar  imitation  of  agen- 
I  tleman.  Now  an  English  carpenter  may  be  seen 
going  to  a  job  with  his  basket  of  tools  swung  over 
I  the  shoulder  of  a  rusty  dress-coat.  London  cabmen 
I  wear  silk  hats,  that  have  about  as  much  form  as  a 
I  cinder.  The  cabs  of  London  and  Paris  illustrate 
admirably  the  distance  in  art-sense  there  is  between 
the  two  capitals.  A  London  cab  is  an  impossibility 
in  Paris.  Its  hideous  exterior  and  filthy  interior ; 
its  driver  in  cobbled  overcoat,  and  planted  upon  a 
deal  box,  with  any  ragged  thick  thing  he  can  con¬ 
trive  to  cover  his  legs  ;  its  deafening  rattle  and  sti¬ 
fling  odor,  completely  shock  the  Parisian  when  he  is 
first  compelled  to  enter  it.  No  Fi-enchman  (unless 
he  is  an  actor,  and  the  French  actor  can  imitate 
everything  and  every  type)  could  possibly  belong  to 
a  service  that  would  reduce  him  to  the  outward  deg¬ 
radation  which  is  to  be  seen  planted  upon  a  London 
cab-box.  The  Paris  cabman  is  well  clothed,  well 
brushed,  and  topped  with  a  handsome  glazed  hat. 
He  has  not  a  sack  to  twist  about  his  nether  anatomy 
in  bad  or  cold  weather ;  and  I  should  be  glad  to 
see  the  patron  bold  enough  to  suggest  to  him  that 
I  a  sprawling  end  of  sackcloth  would  do  for  his 

.  .... 

I  Again ;  see  what  a  wretched  object  is  a  British 


nursemaid  —  (she  would  rather  say  good  by  to  her 
fair  name  than  give  up  her  ridiculous  bonnet)—. 
among  the  preitiTy  equipped  bonnes  in  the  baby  av¬ 
enue  of  the  Tuileries  gardens.  The  bonne  is  dressed 
in  good  taste,  and  has  not  the  smallest  idea  of  being 
mistaken  for  a  lady.  A  British  mistress  had  a 
French  cook  and  an  English  maid.  On  New  Year’s 
day  she  presented  each  with  a  handsome  stuff  dress. 

“  Madame,”  Sophie  protested,  “  I  am  afraid  it  is  too 
fine  for  my  station.”  It  was  not  good  enough  for  the 
maid’s.  She  may  possibly  give  it  to  her  mother.  A 
white  linen  apron  is  the  pride  of  the  Paris  cook 
(a  dozen  when  you  engage  her  is  her  right),  —  the 
pride  of  the  English  servant  is  imitative  finery.  The 
bonne  takes  her  fioliday  in  her  snowy  cap,  daintily 
ribboned ;  the  English  maid  bears  forth  a  chignon, 
knows  the  number  of  her  gloves,  and  is  in  silk. 

These  broad  differences  indicate  two  races,  that 
arc  educated  from  different  starting-points.  Money, 
and  nought  save  money,  —  wages,  —  is  in  the  mind 
of  the  English  workman,  as  it  is  jn  that  of  his  em¬ 
ployee.  You  hear  the  peasant  poet  sing  that  the 
rank  is  but  the  guinea  stamp.  Rank  to  tne  English 
workman’s  mind  is  the  possession  of  so  much  coin  of 
the  realm.  He  can  understand  gold  and  silver  and  j 
copper,  and  bow  down  to  them,  and  strive  his  might-  j 
iest  to  work  up  from  copper  to  gold  ;  but  you  can-  j 
not,  at  present,  make  him  underetand  dignity  with  an  , 
empty  pocket :  something  venerable  that  hath  not  an  j 
inch  of  ground  in  the  market-place.  Through  ever^-  , 
grade  of  our  social  life  we  see  the  feeling,  which  ani¬ 
mates  completely  the  working-man,  cropping  up. 
The  artist !  M.  de  Lamartine !  M.  Cormenm  !  Who  | 
among  the  servants  who  have  dusted  In  Memoriam  i 
or  Vanity  Fair — have  with  respectful  dignity  turned  | 
to  their  master,  and  said :  Que  e’est  beau  d’etre  ! 
ccrivain  !  ”  ' 

I  live  in  a  literary  neighborhood,  or  rather  in  a  | 
neighborhood  where  one  or  two  shining  lights  in  con-  , 
temporary  French  letters  are  fixed.  Passing  out  of  , 
my  liousc,  mv  barber  accosts  me.  “  There  they  are,  \ 
monsieur !  What  a  charming  group  they  make  in  j 
the  balcony  !  ”  A  lady  in  a  white  robe  reclining  in  j 
a  balcony,  with  a  gentleman  adjusting  a  shawl  about  j 
her,  fetching  her  stool,  laughing  and  chatting  with  | 
her,  and  sending  forth  little  specks  of  blue  smoke  j 
from  his  cigarette.  It  is  a  picture  of  happy  people, 
on  a  May  morning.  “  They  have  just  breakfasted,” 
adds  the  barber,  —  an  artist  also,  let  it  be  remem¬ 
bered,  or  he  will  not  shave  you.  Sophie  cries  on  the  i 
morrow,  —  “  Monsieur,  they  are  going  out.  Th.at 
charming  young  Lady  on  his  right  is  his  stei>daugh-  1 
ter.  You  know  that  M.adame  was  married  be(fore.”  j 
Our  friends  of  the  balcony  scene  are  merely  about  to  ! 
take  the  air,  —  very  much  like  ordinary  mortals.  | 
“  Papa !  He  has  a  lovely  study,  carved  oak  and 
green.  'The  room  with  the  blue  curt.alns  is  the  bed¬ 
room.  He ’s  up  so  early  —  writes  his  letters  before 
breakfast,  and,  what  do  you  think  ?  Monsieur  Bo¬ 
bo  is  in  such  a  state  of  delight  to-day !  When  he 
brought  the  rolls,  he  told  Sophie  that,  when  he  went  ' 
over  there  this  morning,  he  was  intrusted  with  a  j 
pile  of  letters  for  the  post.  He ’s  as  proud  as  a  pea-  j 
cock.”  This  from  a  boy  aged  ten  years.  Monsieur 
Bobo  was  the  baker  ;  and  the  gentleman  who  asked 
him  to  post  his  letters,  the  gentleman  of  the  balcony 
scene  and  the  walk  out,  was  Monsieur  Alexandre 
I)umas,_/ils.  The  Britbh  Bobo  would  describe  his 
literary  customer  as  “a  fellow  who  writes  for  his 
bread.”  In  the  useful  —  in  the  work-a-day  world  — 
there  is  very  ili*le  of  the  beautiful  on  this  side  of 
the  Channel  —  as  yet. 
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A  LEGAL  ROMANCE. 

The  House  of  Lords,  sitting  as  a  Court  of  Appeal, 
bare  finally  disposed  of  a  ciuse  which  has  troubled 
the  Courts  of  Law  in  Scotland  with  more  or  less  of 
interruption  for  the  last  thirt)'  years,  and  which,  in 
some  of  its  phases,  presents  circumstances  as  roman¬ 
tic  as  any  of  those  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  French 
causes  ccTebres.  The  Scottish  earldom  of  Stirling, 

I  which  was  created,  we  believe,  in  the  reign  of 
i  Charles  I.,  and  which  was  endowed  by  that  luon- 
j  arch  with  possessions  in  North  America  etjual  in 
I  extent  to  a  European  kingdom,  together  with  the 
I  ’  privilege  of  granting  patents  and  creating  dignities, 

!  such  as  are  usually  considered  to  be  sacred  to  roy- 
j  ally  alone,  is  now  finally  extinguished.  The  title, 

]  indeed,  has  been  dormant  for  many  years,  —  or, 
j  rather,  it  has  been  in  that  semi-vital  state  in  which 
I  a  jicrson  lays  claim  to  it  without  having  the  power 
I  to  make  his  title  good  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  he 
!  is  allowed  to  assert  it  because  no  one  has  an  interest 
I  in  disputing  his  claim.  More  than  one  of  the  old 
historic  titles  of  Scotland  have  thus  fallen  into  abey¬ 
ance,  and  h.avc  been  picked  up  and  worn,  with 
more  or  less  of  genuine  belief  in  their  own  right,  by 
1  individuals  of  the  humblest  rank.  Our  readers  will 
I  no  doubt  be  familiar  with  the  story  told  by  Hugh 
Miller  of  the  hodman  in  Edinburgh  who  claimeil  to 
be  the  lineal  descendant  of  the  old  Earls  of  Crau- 
fiinl,  and  whose  .assertion  w.os  admitted,  while  it  was 
ridiculed  by  the  masons,  who  delighted  to  call  to 
him :  “  John,  Earl  of  Craufurd  and  Lindsay,  bring 
me  another  hod  of  lime.”  The  claimants  of  the 
Earldom  of  Stirling  had  not  fallen  so  low  in  the 
social  scale ;  on  the  contrary,  they  had  wealth  and 
wealthy  friends,  and  it  was  their  determination  to 
bring  their  right,  not  to  the  title  only,  but  to  the 
more  than  semi-royal  rights  conferred  on  that  title 
by  the  Sovereign,  to  the  decision  of  the  courts  of 
law,  that  first  moved  the  Crown  to  interfere  and 
remove  the  investigation  of  the  case  from  the  civil 
to  the  criminal  court.s,  —  from  an  investigation  of 
the  pedigree  of  the  claimant  to  an  accusation  that 
the  principal  documents  on  which  he  rested  his 
claim  wei-e  arrant  forgeries. 

The  documents  on  which  the  claimant  rested  his 
title  were  of  a  singular  character,  and  they  h.ad  .as 
singular  a  history.  They  had  been  procured  in 
France  through  the  medium  of  a  fortune-teller,  who 
was  of  great  notoriety  in  Paris  in  her  day,  and 
whom  the  wife  of  the  claimant  had  gone  to  consult 
about  the  chances  of  the  success  of  her  husband’s 
claim.  I.rf)ng  and  mysterious  communings  took 
place  between  t'uem ;  tlie  issue  of  wliich  w;is  that 
the  Parisian  sibyl  not  only- predicted  speedy  and 
brilliant  success,  but  rendered  more  substantial  and 
worldly  aid  by  furnishing  documents  which,  if  ger^ 
nine,  pl.aced  the  reality  of  his  title  beyond  doubt. 
These  documents  were  produced  in  the  Court  of 
Session,  and  the  n.atural  consequence  was,  that  on 
the  faith  of  them  he  was  served  heir  to  the  title. 
But,  on  their  prcduction,  strong  dotibts  of  their  gen¬ 
uineness  sprung  up  in  the  minds  of  the  liiw  officers 
of  the  Crown,  who,  of  course,  watched  with  a  jeal¬ 
ous  eye  the  progress  of  a  suit  that  was  to  place  a 
subject  on  a  level  with  the  sovereign  in  the  granting 
of  patents  and  creating  dignities  in  a  portion  of  her 
dominions.  Secret  and  searching  inquiries  were  set 
on  foot  in  Paris  ^  and  enough  light  was  thrown  on 
the  transactions  to  induce  the  Lord  Advocate  of  the 
day  to  indict  Mr.  Alexander,  the  claimant  of  the 
case,  before  the  High  Court  of  Justiciary,  for  the 


crime  of  forgery.  The  documents  that  were  brought 
forward  to  establish  the  claim  were  now  used  to 
demonstrate  his  crime;  and  many  witnesses  were 
brought  from  France  to  testify,  not  only  to  the 
spuriousness  of  the  documents,  but  also  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  forgeries  had  been  manipulated. 

One  piece  of  evidence  w.as  remarkable  for  the 
subtlety,  precision,  and  fulness  with  which  forgery 
was  shown  in  a  c.ase  where  at  first  sight  there  seemed 
to  be  no  possibility  of  fraud.  It  was  an  old  map  of 
the  Canad.as,  drawn  at  a  time  when  Canada  was  in 
the  possession  of  Fr.ance,  and  which,  it  was  averred, 
h<ad  been  in  the  possession  of  Louis  XIV.  This  was 
evident,  for  on  the  back  of  it  were  written  some 
remarks  by  the  king’s  own  hand  in  reference  to 
Canada,  and  to  the  adjoining  English  province  of 
Nova  Scotia.  The  map,  indeed,  seemed  to  have 
passed  through  the  hands  of  all  the  P.aris  celebrities 
of  that  period,  for  not  only  h.ad  the  king  scribbled 
on  the  back  of  it,  but  Bossuct,  Mazarin,  and,  indeed, 
the  whole  Court  circle  hail  followed  the  royal 
example.  And,  what  was  still  more  remarkable, 
the  notes  of  every  one  of  them  bore  reference  in 
one  form  or  other  to  the  extensive  rights  in  North 
America,  granted  by  the  charter  of  the  English 
monarch  to  the  torldom  of  Stirling.  The  map  j)ur- 
ported  to  be  e.xccuted  in  a  given  year  by  an  engraver 
who  styled  himself  map-maker  to  the  king.  So  far 
all  was  clear.  It  was  curious  that  all  these  royal  or 
courtly  personages  should  have  so  full  a  knowledge 
of  the  rights  of  the  Stirling  family,  and  should  take 
so  much  interest  in  their  fortunes;  but  plausible 
reasons  were  given  why  they  should  do  so ;  and  it 
was  impossible  to  prove  the  negative.  But  from  out 
of  this  apparently  solid  and  compact  evidence,  the 
ingenuity  of  the  Crown  lawyers  culled  the  means  of  * 
its  complete  destruction,  and  the  tearing  to  tatters 
of  the  whole  cleverly  constructed  evidence  in  the 
case.  A  witness  was  brought  from  the  otlice  of  the 
French  .archives  in  Paris,  who  proved  that  at  the 
<late  of  the  map,  as  given  in  the  margin,  the  engraver 
did  not  enjoy  the  title  of  map-maker  |o  the  king,  and 
that  he  did  not  attain  that  honor  till  several  ye.ars 
afterwards,  in  the  following  reign.  To  explain  the 
discrepancy  which  was  thus  apparent  between  the 
title  and  the  date,  the  witness  stated  that  It  was  com¬ 
mon  In  France,  as  we  believe  it  is  in  this  country 
.also,  to  engrave  on  the  plate  from  which  the  map  is 
printed  every  new  honor  to  which  the  engraver 
attains,  hammering  out,  if  need  be,  any  previous 
honor  he  may  have  held,  but  not  altering  more  than  i 
is  necessary,  and  especially  leaving  the  date  of  the  | 
year  when' the  plate  was  first  engraved  untouched.  I 
Thus  it  was  plain  to  demonstration  that  the  partic-  | 
ular  copy  of  the  map  on  which  the  prisoner  relied 
could  not  possibly  have  been  printed  until  the  en¬ 
graver  had  attained  the  office  which  it  certified ; 
and  it  was  clearly  proved  that  at  that  date  all  the 
illustrious  persons  who  had  written  their  comments 
on  its  back  had  been  long  dead.  The  evidence  was 
conclusive,  —  the  forgery  was  palpable. 

But  it  was  not  so  clear  who  was  the  forger.  There 
was  great  sjunpathy  felt  for  the  aged  prisoner,  as  he 
stood  there  in  the  felon’s  <lock,  charged  with  a  crime 
of  which  those  who  knew  him  most  intimately  • 
believed  him  to  be  incapable.  This  was  shown  in  a 
touching  manner  by  the  appearance  by  his  side  in 
the  dock  of  that  distinguished  military  officer.  Sir 
Charles  D’Albi.ac,  the  then  Commander  of  the  Forces 
in  Ireland,  who  came  over  expressly  to  testify  to 
his  belief  in  the  character  of  his  friend.  The  trial 
lasted  for  several  days;  and  day  by  day,  as  duly  as 
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the  prisoner  was  placed  at  the  bar,  the  grand  old 
soldier,  in  the  true  spirit  of  chivalry,  took  his  place 
,  at  his  side.  Ills  appearance  could  not  but  have  its 
effect  on  the  jury ;  and  Ix’sides,  while  the  evidence 
w.xs  full  and  precise  as  to  the  forgery,  and  while  it 
went  far  to  implicate  some  other  members  of  the 
prisoner's  family  in  suspicious  dealings  with  the 
fortune-teller,  there  was  nothing  to  militate  against 
the  idea  that  the  prisoner  himwlf  was  the  dupe  of 
cleverer  and  less  scrupulous  wits  than  his  own.  The 
verdict  was  given  in  that  .‘■pirit.  The  jury  found  that 
the  documents  relied  on  were  palpable  forgeries ;  but 
they  acquitted  the  prisoner  of  all  guilty  knowledge 
of  them  as  forgeries.  When  the  prisoner  heanl  this 
verdict,  which,  while  it  cleared  his  moral  character, 
shattered  all  the  high  hopes  of  honor  and  dignity  he 
had  entertained,  nature  gave  way,  and  he  fell  faint- 

1^  ing  into  the  arms  of  his  friend.  The  prisoner  was 

therefore  set  free,  but  the  documents  on  which  the 
trial  had  tamed  were  impounded,  and  in  the  follow- 
I  ing  year  an  action  of  reduction  was  brought  upon 
I  the  service  of  heirship,  which  he  had  obtained  in 

[  the  previous  year.  This  was  in  183D,  and  from  that 

I  time  the  matter  has  slept  till  a  few  months  ago, 

;  when  the  son  of  Mr.  Alexander  proposed  to  carry 

!  on  the  .appeal  in  the  House  of  JjOrds,  against  the 
j  decree  of  reduction  in  the  Court  of  Session,  which 

I  had  been  given  notice  of  thirty  years  liefore,  but 

t  never  prosecuted  till  now.  His  claim  w.as  admitted, 

I  and  the  case  was  l\e3rd;  but  the  case  on  its  own 
merits  was  altogether  untenable,  and  the  appeal 
I  was  dismissed  with  costs.  We  may  therefore  assume 
i  that  now  at  least  wc  have  heard  the  last  of  the  claim 
!  to  the  Earldom  of  Stirling,  and  its  semi-royal  privi- 
I  leges  across  the  Atlantic. 


It  PAUL  GOSSLETT’S  LOVE-AFFAIIL 

I  I.  “IX  DOrilT.” 

j  The  door  into  the  ante-room  where  I  was  waiting 
stoal  half  oiien,  and  I  heanl  a  very  imperious  voice 
say,  “  Tell  3lr>Gosslett  it  is  impossible,  —  quite  Im- 
pOFsible  1  There  are  above  three  hundred  appli¬ 
cants,  and  I  believe  he  is  about  the  least  suitable 
amongst  them.”  A  meek-looking  young  gentleman 
j  came  out  after  this ;  and,  closing  the  door  cautiously, 
I  said,  “  My  lord  regrets  extremelv,  Mr.  Gosslett,  that 

1  you  should  have  been  so  late  in  forwarding  your 

j  testimonials.  He  has  .already  filled  the  place,  but, 

I  if  another  vacancy  occurs,  his  lordship  will  bear 
:  your  claims  in  mind.” 

j  I  lx)wed  in  silent  indignation,  and  withdrew. 

I  How  1  wished  there  had  been  any  great  meeting,  — 
!  any  popular  gathering,  —  near  me  at  that  moment, 
j  that  I  might  go  down  .and  denounce,  with  all  the 
'  fonre  of  a  wounded  and  insulted  spirit,  the  insolence 
of  oftice  and  the  tyranny  of  the  place-holder !  With 
I  what  withering  sarcasm  I  would  have  flayed  those 
parasites  of  certain  great  houses  who,  without  de¬ 
serts  of  their  own,  regard  every  oftice  under  the 
Croivn  as  their  just  pn^rogative  !  Who  was  Henry 
Lord  Scatterdale  that  he  should  speak  thus  of  Paul 
Gosslett  ?  What  evidences  of  ability  had  he  given 
to  the  world  ?  What  illustrious  proofs  of  high 
capacity  as  d  minister,  that  he  should  insult  one  of 
those  who,  by  the  declared  avowal  of  his  party,  are 
the  bone  and  sinew  of  England  V  Let  Beales  only 
call  another  meeting,  and  shall  I  not  be  there  to 
expose  these  men  to  the  scorn  and  indignation  of 
the  country  ?  Down  with  the  whole  rotten  edifice 

Iof  pampered  menials  and  corrupt  place-men, — 
down  with  families  patented  to  live  on  the  nation. 


—  down  with  a  system  which  perpetuates  the  worst 
intrigues  that  ever  disgraced  and  demoralized  a 
people,  —  a  sj-stem  worse  than  the  corrupt  rule  of 
the  Bourbons  of  Naple.s,  and  more  degrading  than  — 

“  Now,  stoopid !  ”  cried  a  cabman,  as  one  of  his 
shafts  struck  me  on  the  shoulder,  and  sent  me  spin¬ 
ning  into  an  apple-stall. 

I  recovei’e'l  my  legs,  and  turned  homewards  to 
my  lodgings  in  a  somewhat  more  subilued  spirit. 

“  Please,  sir,”  said  a  dirty  maid-of-all-work,  enter- 
ing  my  room  after  me,  “  Mrs.  Mechim  says  the 
ap.artment  is  let  to  another  gentleman  after  Monday, 
and  please  begs  you  have  to  pay  one  pound  fourteen 
and  threepence,  sir.” 

“  I  know,  I  know,”  said  I,  imp.atiently. 

“  Yes,  sir,”  replied  the  smutty  face,  still  standing 
in  the  same  place. 

“  Well,  I  have  told  you  I  know  all  that.  Yon 
have  got  your  answer,  —  have  n’t  yon  ?  ” 

“  Please  yea,  sir,  but  not  the  money.” 

“  Leave  the  room,”  said  I,  haughtily ;  and  my 
grand,  imperious  air  had  its  success ;  for  I  believe 
she  suspected  I  was  a  little  deranged. 

I  locked  the  door  to  be  alone  with  my  own  thoughts, 
and,  opening  my  writing-desk,  I  spread  before  me 
four  sovereigns  and  some  silver.  “  Barely  my  fn- 
ner.al  expenses,”  said  I,  bitterly.  I  leaned  my  head 
on  my  hand,  and  fell  into  a  mood  of  sad  thought. 
I  was  n’t  a  bit  of  a  poet  1  could  n’t  have  made 
three  lines  of  verse  had  you  given  me  a  million  for 
it :  but  somehow  I  bethought  me  of  Chatterton  in 
his  garret,  .and  said  to  myself,  “  Like  him,  poor 
Gosslett  sunk,  famished  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  —  a 
man  in  all  the  vigor  of  youth,  able,  active,  and  en¬ 
ergetic,  with  a  mind  richly  gifted,  and  a  heart  ten¬ 
der  as  a  woman’s.”  I  could  n’t  go  on.  I  blubbered 
out  into  a  fit  of  crying.that  nearly  choked  me. 

“  Ple.a.sc.  sir,”  said  the  maid,  tapping  at  the  door, 
“  the  gentleman  in  the  next  room  b^  you  not  to 
laugh  so  loud.” 

“  Laugh  !  ”  -burst  I  out.  “  Tell  him,  woman,  to 
take  care  and  be  present  at  the  inquest.  His  evi¬ 
dence  will  be  invaluable.”  As  I  spoke,  I  threw  my¬ 
self  on  my  bed,  and  fell  soon  after  into  a  sound 
sleep. 

^Vllcn  I  woke,  it  was  night.  The  lamps  were 
lighted  in  the  street,  and  a  small,  thin  rain  was  fall¬ 
ing,  blurring  the  gas-flame,  and  making  everything 
look  indistinct  and  dreary.  I  sat  at  the  window 
and  looked  out,  I  know  not  how  long.  The  world 
was  crape-covered  to  me ;  not  a  thought  of  it  that 
w.as  not  ilark  and  dismal.  1  tried  to  take  a  retro¬ 
spect  of  my  life,  and  see  where  and  how  I  might 
have  done  better ;  but  all  I  could  collect  was  that  I 
had  met  nothing  but  ingratitude  and  injustice, 
while  others,  with  but  a  tithe  of  ray  capacity,  had 
risen  to  wealth  and  honor.  I,  fated  to  evil  from 
my  bi^th,  fought  my  long  light  with  fortune,  and 
sank,  at  last,  exhausted.  “  I  wonder  will  any  one 
ever  say,  ‘  Poor  Gosslett  ?  ’  I  wonder  will  there  be 

—  even  late  though  it  be  —  one  voice  to  declare, 
‘  That  was  no  common  man  1  Gosslett,  in  any  coun¬ 
try  but  our  own,  would  have  been  distinguished  and 
honored.  To  great  powers  of  judgment,  he  united 
a  fancy  rich,  varied,  and  picturesque ;  his  temper¬ 
ament  was  poetic,  but  lus  reasoning  faculties  as¬ 
serted  the  mastery  over  his  imagination  ?  ’  Will 
they  be  acute  enough  to  read  me  thus  ?  Will  they 
know,  —  in  one  word,  —  will  they  know  the  man 
they  have  suffered  to  perish  in  the  midst  of  them  ?  ” 
My  one  gleam  of  comfort  was  the  unavailing  regret 
I  should  leave  to  a  world  that  had  neglected  me. 
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“  Yeg,’*  said  I,  Iritterly,  “  weep  on,  and  cease  not.” 

I  made  a  collection  of  all  my  papers,  —  some  of 
them  very  (.'urious  indeed,  —  stray  fragments  of  my 
life,  —  bnef  jottings  of  mf  opinions  on  the  current 
topics  of  the  day.  I  sealed  these  carefully  up,  and 
began  to  bethink  me  whom  I  should  appoint  my 
literary  executor.  I  had  not  the  honor  of  his  ac¬ 
quaintance,  but  how  I  wislied  I  had  known  Martin 
Tapper.  There  were  traits  in  that  man’s  writings 
that  seemed  to  vibrate  in  the  closer  chambers  of  my 
heart.  While  others  gave  you  words  and  phrases, 
he  gave  you  the  outgushings  of  a  warm  nature, — 
the  overtiowings  of  an  affectionate  heart.  I  can¬ 
vassed  long  with  myself  whether  a  stranger  might 
dare  to  address  him,  and  prefer  such  a  request  as 
mine  ;  but  I  could  not  summon  courage  to  take  the 
daring  step. 

After  all,  thought  I,  a  man’s  relatives  are  his  nat¬ 
ural  heirs.  My  mother’s  sister  had  married  a  Mr. 
Morse,  who  had  retired  from  business,  and  settled 
down  in  a  cottage  near  Rochester,  lie  had  been 
“  in  rags  ”  —  I  mean  the  business  of  that  name  — 
for  forty  years,  and  made  a  snug  thing  of  it ;  but,  by 
an  unlucky  speculation,  had  lost  more  than  half  of 
his  savings.  Being  childless,  and  utterly  devoid  of 
affection  for  any  one,  he  had  purchased  an  annuity 
on  the  joint  lives  of  his  wife  and  himself,  and  retired 
to  pass  his  days  near  his  native  town. 

I  never  liked  him,  nor  did  he  like  me.  He  was  a 
hard,  stem,  coarse-natured  man,  who  thought  that 
any  one  who  had  ever  failed  in  anything  was  a 
creature  .to  be  despised,  and  saw  nothing  in  want  of 
success  but  an  innate  desire  to  live  in  indolence, 
and  be  supiwrted  by  others.  He  often  asked  me 
why  I  did  n’t  turn  coalheaver  ?  He  said  he  would 
have  been  a  coitlheaver  rather  than  be  dependent 
upon  his  relations. 

My  aunt  might  originally  have  been  somewhat 
softer-natured,  but  time  and  association  had  made 
her  very  much  like  my  uncle.  Need  I  .say  that  I 
saw  little  of  them,  and  never,  under  any  circum¬ 
stances,  wrote  a  line  to  either  of  them  ? 

I  determined  I  would  go  down  and  sec  them,  and, 
not  waiting  for  morning  nor  the  rail,  that  I  would 
go  on  foot.  It  was  raining  torrents  by  this  time, 
but  what  did  I  care  for  that  ?  When  the  ship  was 
drifting  on  the  rocks,  what  mattered  a  leak  more  or 
less  ? 

It  w.%s  d.ark  night  when  I  set  out ;  and  when  day 
broke,  <li!n  and  dreary,  I  was  soaked  thoroughly 
through,  and  not 'more  than  one  fifth  of  the  way. 
There  was,  however,  that  in  the  e.xcrcise,  and  in  the 
spirit  it  called  forth,  to  rally  me  out  of  my  depres¬ 
sion,  and  I  plodded  along  through  mud  and  mire, 
breasting  the  swooping  rain  in  a  far  cheerier  frame 
than  I  could  have  thought  possible.  It  was  closing 
into  darkness  as  I  reached  the  little  inn  where  the 
cottage  stnoil,  anil  I  was  by  this  time  fairly  beat  be¬ 
tween  fatigue  and  hunger. 

“  ilere ’s  a  go  !”  cried  my  uncle,  who  opened  the 
door  for  me.  “  Here ’s  Paul  Gosslett,  just  as  we  ’re 
going  to  dinner.” 

“  The  very  time  to  suit  him,”  said  I,  trying  to  be 
jocular. 

“  Yes,  lad,  but  will  it  suit  us?  We’ve  only  an 
Irish  stew,  and  not  too  much  of  it,  either.” 

“  How  are  you,  Paul  ?  ”  said  my  aunt,  offering 
her  hand.  “  You  seem  wet  through.  Won’t  you 
dry  your  coat  V  ” 

“  O,  it ’s  no  matter,”  said  I.  “  I  never  mind  wet.” 

“  Of  course  he  does  n’t,”  said  my  uncle.  “  What 
would  he  do  if  ho  was  up  at  the  ‘  diggins  ’  ?  What 


would  he  do  if  he  had  to  pick  rags,  as  I  have,  ten, 
twelve  hours  at  a  stretch,  under  heavier  rain  than 
this  ?” 

“Just  so,  sir,”  said  I,  concurring  with  all  he  said. 

“  And  what  brought  you  down,  lad  ?  ”  asked  he. 

“  I  think,  sir,  it  was  to  see  you  and  my  aunt.  I 
have  n’t  been  very  well  of  late,  and  I  fiincied  a  day 
in  the  country  might  rally  me.” 

“  Stealing  a  hdiday,  —  the  old  storj-,”  muttered 
he.  “  Are  you  doing  anything  now  ?  ” 

“  No,  sir.  I  have  unfortunately  nothing  to  do.” 

“  Why  not  go  on  the  quay  then,  and  turn  coa^- 
heaver  ?  I ’d  not  eat  bread  of  another  man’s  earn¬ 
ing  when  I  could  carry  a  sack  of  coals.  Do  you 
understand  that  ?  ” 

“Perhaps  I  do,  sir;  but  I’m  scarcely  strong 
enough  to  be  a  coal-porter.” 

“  Sell  matches  then,  —  lucifer-matches !  ”  cried  he, 
with  a  bang  of  his  hand  on  the  table,  “or  be  a 
poster.” 

“  O  Tom !  ”  crieil  my  aunt,  who  saw  that  I  had 
grown  first  red,  and  then  sickly  pale  all  over. 

“  As  good  men  as  he  have  done  both.  But  here ’s 
the  dinner,  and  I  suppose  you  must  have  your  share 
of  it.” 

I  was  in  no  mood  to  resent  this  invitation,  dis¬ 
courteous  as  it  was,  for  I  was  in  no  mood  to  resent 
anything.  I  was  crushed  and  humbled  to  a  degree 
that  I  began  to  regard  my  abject  condition  as  a 
martyr  might  his  martyrdom. 

The  meal  went  over  somewhat  silently ;  little  was 
spoken  on  any  side.  A  half-jocular  remark  on  the 
goodness  of  my  appetite  was  the  only  approach  to  a 
pleasantry.  My  uncle  drank  something  which  by 
the  color  I  judged  to  be  port,  but  he  neither  offered 
it  to  my  aunt  nor  myself.  She  took  water,  and  I 
drank  laVgely  of  beer,  which  once  more  elicited  a 
compliment  to  me  on  my  powers  of  suction. 

“  Better  have  you  for  a  week  than  a  fortnight, 
lad,”  said  my  uncle,  as  we  drew  round  the  fire  after 
dinner. 

My  aunt  now  armed  herself  with  some  knitting 
apparatus,  while  my  uncle,  flanked  W  a  smoking 
glass  of  toddy  on  one  side  and  the  “  ’Tizer  ”  on  the 
other,  proceeded  to  fill  his  pipe  with  strong  tobacco, 
puffing  out  at  intervals  short  and  pithy  apothegms 
about  youth  being  the  season  for  work  and  age  for 
repose,  —  under  the  influence  of  whose  drowsy  wis¬ 
dom,  and  overcome  by  the  liot  fire,  I  fell  off  fast 
asleep.  For  a  while  I  was  so  completely  lost  in 
slumber  that  I  heard  nothing  around.  At  last  I 
began  to  dream  of  my  long  journey,  and  the  little 
towns  I  had  passed  through,  and  the  places  I  fain 
would  have  stopped  at  to  bait  and  rest,  but  nobly  • 
resisted,  never  breaking  bread  nor  tastipg  water  till 
I  had  reached  my  journey’s  end.  At  length  I  fan¬ 
cied  I  heard  people  calling  me  by  my  name,  some  say¬ 
ing  words  of  warning  or  caution,  and  others  jeering 
and  bantering  me ;  and  then  quite  distinctly  —  as 
clearly  as  though  the  words  were  in  my  ear  —  I 
hc.anl  my  aunt  say  — 

“  I ’m  sure  Lizzy  would  take  him.  She  was 
shamefully  treated  by  that  heartless  fellow,  but 
she ’s  getting  over  it  now ;  and  if  any  one,  even 
Paul  there,  offered,  I ’m  certain  she ’d  not  refuse 
him.” 

“  She  has  a  thousand  pounds,”  ghmted  out  my 
uncle. 

“Fourteen  hundred  in  the  bank;  and,  as  they 
have  no  other  child,  they  must  leave  her  everything 
they  have,  when  they  die.” 

“It  won’t  be  much.  Old  Dan  has  little  more 


than  his  vicarage,  and  he  always  ends  each  year  a 
shade  deeper  in  debt  than  the  one  before  it.” 

“  Well,  she  has  her  own  fortune,  and  nobody  can 
touch  that.” 

I  roused  mj-self,  yawned  aloud,  and  opened  my 
eyes. 

“  Pretty  nigh  as  good  a  hand  at  sleeping  as  eat¬ 
ing,”  said  my  uncle,  gruffly. 

“It’s  a  smart  bit  of  a  walk  from  Duke  Street, 
Piccadilly,”  said  I,  with  more  vigor  than  I  had  yet 
assumed. 

“  Why,  a  fellow  of  your  age  ought  to  do  that 
twice  a  week  just  to  keep  him  in  wind.” 

“  I  say,  Paul,”  said  my  aunt,  “  were  you  ever  in 
Ireland  V  ”  ' 

“  Never,  aunt.  Why  do  you  ask  me  ?  ” 

“Because  you  said  a  while  back  that  you  felt 
rather  poorly  of  late,  —  low  anil  we.akly.” 

“No  loss  of  appetite,  though,”  chuckled  in  my 
uncle. 

“  And  we  were  thinking,”  resumed  she,  “  of  send- 
1  ing  you  over  to  stay  a  few  weeks  with  an  old  friend 

I  of  ours^in  Donegal.  He  calls  it  the  finest  air  in 

Europe  f  and  I  know  he ’d  treat  you  with  every 
kindness.” 

“  Do  you  shoot  ?  ”  asked  my  uncle. 

“  No,  sir.” 

“Nor  fish?” 

“  No,  sir.” 

“  what  are  you  as  a  sportsman  V  Can  you  ride  ? 
Can  vou  do  anything  ?  ” 

“  Nothing  whatever,  sir.  I  once  carried  a  game- 
bag,  and  that  was  all.” 

“  And  you  ’re  not  a  fanner  nor  a  judge  of  cattle. 
How  are  you  to  pass  your  time,  I ’d  like  to  know  ?  ” 

“  If  there  were  books,  or  if  there  were  people  to 
talk  to  —  ” 

“  JIrs.  Dudgeon ’s  deaf,  —  she ’s  been  deaf  these 
•  twenty  years;  but  she  has  a  daughter.  Is  Lizzy 
deaf? ” 

“  Of  course  she ’s  not,”  rejoined  my  aunt,  tartly. 

“  Well,  she ’d  talk  to  you  ;  and  Dan  would  talk. 
Not  much,  I  believe,  though ;  he  ain’t  a  great  fellow 
for  talk.” 

“  They  ’re  something  silent  all  of  them,  but  Lizzy 
is  a  nice  girl,  and  very  pretty,  —  at  least  she  was 
when  I  saw  her  here  two  years  ago.”- 

“  At  all  events,  they  are  distant  connections  of 
your  mother’s ;  and,  as  you  are  determined  to  live 
on  your  relations,  I  think  you  ought  to  give  them  a 
turn.” 

“  There  is  some  justice  in  that,  sir,”  said  I,  deter¬ 
mined  now  to  resent  no  rudeness,  nor  show  offence 
at  any  coarseness,  however  great  it  might  be. 

“  Well,  tbpn,  I  ’ll  write  to-morrow,  and  say  you  ’ll 
follow  mj*  letter,  and  be  with  them  soon  after  tliey 
receive  it.  I  believe  it ’s  a  lonely  sort  of  pl.ace 
i  enough,  —  Dan  calls  it  next  door  to  Greenland ; 

I  but  there ’s  good  air,  and  jilenty  of  it.” 

I  We  talked  for  some  time  longer  over  the  family 
whose  guest  I  was  to  be,  and  I  went  off  to  beil, 
determined  to  see  out  this  new  act  of  my  life’s 
drama  before  I  whistled  for  the  curtain  to  drop. 

It  gave  a  great  additional  interest  besides  to  my 
journey  to  have  overheard  the  hint  my  aunt  threw 
out  about  a  marriage.  It  was  something  mere  than 
a  mere  journey  for  change  of  air.  It  might  be  a 
journey  to  change  the  whole  character  and  fortune 
of  my  life.  And  was  it  not  thus  one’s  fate  ever 
turned?  You  went  somewhere  by  a  mere  acci¬ 
dent,  or  you  stopped  at  home.  You  held  a  hand  to 
help  a  lady  into  a  |)pat,  or  you  assisted  her  off  her 


horse,  or  you  took  her  in  to  dinner;  and  out  of 
something  insignificant  and  trivial  as  this  your 
whole  life’s  destiny  was  ^altered.  And  not  alone 
your  destin)',  but  your  very  nature ;  your  temper, 
as  fitshioned  by  another’s  temper ;  your  t.ostes,  as 
moulded  by  others’  tastes  ;  and  your  morality,  your 
actual  identity,  was  the  sport  of  a  casualty  too 
small  and  too  poor  to  be  called  an  incident. 

“  Is  this  about  to  be  a  turning-point  in  my 
life? ’’asked  I  of  myself.  “  Ls  Fortune  at  last  dis¬ 
posed  to  bestow  a  smile  upon  me  ?  Is  it  out  of  the 
very  depth  of  my  despair  I ’m  to  c.atch  sight  of  the 
first  gleam  of  light  that  has  fallen  upon  my  luckless 
career  ?  ” 

II.  THE  BEV.  DAX  DUDOEOX.  j 

My  plan  of  procedure  was  to  lie  this.  I  was  sup-  i 
posed  to  bo  making  a  tour  in  Irelanil,  when,  hear-  ^ 
mg  of  certain  connections  of  my  mother’s  family  j 
living  in  Donegal,  I  at  once  wrote  to  my  Uncle  j 
Morse  for  an  introiluction  to  them,  and  ho  not  only  j- 
rovided  me  with  a  letter  .accrediting  me,  but  wrote  I 
y  the  same  post  to  the  Dudgeons  to  say  I  was  sure  j 
to  pay  them  a  visit.  I 

On  arriving  in  Dublin.  I  was  astonished  to  find 
so  much  that  seemed  unlike  what  I  had  left  behind 
me.  That  intense  preoccupation,  that  anxious, 
c.agcr  look  of  business  so  remarkable  in  Liverpool 
was  not  to  be  found  here.  If  the  people  really  were 
busy,  they  went  about  their  affairs  in  a  halWoung- 
ing,  half-i ocular  humor,  as  though  they  would  n’t  be 
selling  hides,  or  shipping  pigs,  or  landing  sugar 
hogsheads,  if  they  had  anything  else  to  do;  —  !xs  if  I 
trade  w.as  a  dirty  necessity,  and  the  only  thing  was  j 
to  get  through  with  it  with  as  little  interruption  as  ’ 
possible  to  the  pleasanter  occupations  of  life. 

Such  was  the  aspect  of  things  on  the  quays.  Tl;c  ' 
same  look  pervaded  the  Exchange,  and  the  same 
air  of  little  to  do,  and  of  deeming  it  a  joke  while  ' 
doing  it,  abounded  in  the  law  courts,  where  the  ; 
bench  e.xchangeJ  witty  passages  with  the  bar ;  and  , 
the  prisoners,  the  witnesses,  ami  the  jury  fired  smart 
things  at  each  other  with  a  seeming  geniality  and 
enjoyment  that  were  very  remarkable.  I  was  so 
much  amused  by  all  I  saw,  that  I  would  willingly 
have  delayed  some  day.s  in  the  ca])ital;  but  my 
uncle  had  charged  me  to  present  myself  at  the 
vicarage  without  any  unnecessary  delay,  so  I  de-  ' 
termined  to  set  out  at  once.  I 

I  was  not,  I  shame  to  own,  much  better  up  in  the 
geography  of  Ireland  than  in  that  of  Central  Africa,  i 
and  had  but  a  very  vague  idea  whither  I  w<a.s  going,  j 

“  Do  you  know  Donegfil?”  asked  I  of  the  waiter, 
giving  to  my  pronunciation  of  the  word  a  long  sec¬ 
ond  and  a  short  third  syllable. 

“  No,  your  honor,  never  heard  of  him,”  was  the 
answer. 

“But  it’s  a  place  I’m  asking  for,  —  a  county,”  , 
s.aid  I,  with  some  impatience. 

“  Faix,  maybe  it  is,”  said  he,  “but  it’s  new  to  , 
me  all  the  same.”  j 

“  He  means  Donegal,”  said  a  red-whiskered  man 
with  a  bronzed,  weather-beaten  face,  and  a  stern, 
defiant  air,  that  invited  no  acquaintanceship. 

“  O,  Donegfd,”  chimed  in  the  waiter.  “  BegoiTa  ! 
it  would  n’t  be  c.Tsy  to  know  it  by  the  name  your 
honor  gav’  it.” 

“  Are  you  looking  for  any  particular  place  in  that 
county  ?  ”  asked  the  stranger,  in  a  tone  sharp  and 
imperious  as  his  former  speech. 

“  Yes,”  said  I,  assuming  a  degree  of  courtesy  that 
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I  thoupht  would  be  the  best  rebuke  to  his  bluntness ; 

“  but  I  ’ll  scarcely  trust  myself  with  the  pronuncia¬ 
tion  after  my  late  failure.  This  is  the  place  I' 
want ;  ”  and  I  drew  forth  my  uncle’s  letter  and 
showed  the  address. 

“  O,  that ’s  it,  is  it  ?  ”  eried  he,  reading  aloud. 

“  ‘  The  Reverend  Daniel  Dudgeon,  Killyrotherum, 
Donegal.’  And  are  you  going  there  V  O,  I  see 
you  are,”  said  he,  turning  his  eyes  to  the  foot  of  the 
address.  ‘“Favored  by  Paul  Gosslett,  Esq. ; ’  and 
you  are  Paul  Gosslctt.’l 

“  Yes,  sir,  with  your  kind  permission,  I  am  Paul 
Gosslett,”  said  I,  with  what  I  hoped  was  a  chilling  j 
dignity  of  manner.  . 

“  If  it ’s  only  my  permission  you  want,  you  m.ay 
j  be  anything  you  please,”  said  he,  turning  his  insolent 
stare  full  on  me. 

j  I  endeavoi'ed  not  to  show  any  sensitiveness  to  this 
imi)ertlnence,  and  went  on  with  my  dinner,  the 
stranger’s  table  being  quite  close  to  mine. 

“  It ’s  your  first  appearance  in  Ireland,  I  suspect,” 
said  he,  scanning  me  as  he  picked  his  teeth,  and  sat 
carelessly  with  one  leg  crossed  over  the  other. 

I  bowed  a  silent  acquiescence,  and  he  went  on. 
“I  declare  that  I  believe  a  Cockney,  though  he 
hasn’t  a  word  of  French,  is  more  at  home  on  the 
Continent ,than  in  Ireland.”  lie  paused  for  some 
e.\pression  of  opinion  on  my  part,  but  I  gave  none. 

I  I  filled  my  glass,  and  ailected  to  admire  the  color  of 
I  the  wine,  ami  sip[)ed  it  slowly,  like  one  thoroughly 
I  engaged  in  his  own  enjoyments. 

“  Don’t  you  agree  witli  me  ?  ’’  asked  he,  fiercely. 

I  “  Sir,  I  have  not  given  your  proposition  sucli  con¬ 
sideration  as  would  entitle  me  to  say  I  concur  with 
it  or  not.”  j 

“  That’s  not  it  at  all !”  broke  he  in,  with  an  inso-  j 
lent  laugh ;  “  but  you  won 't  allow  that  you  ’re  a  | 
Cockney.” 

“  I  protest,  sir,”  sai<l  I,  sternly,  “  I  have  yet  to 
I  learn  that  I  ’in  bound  to  make  a  declaration  of  my  ! 
I  birth,  parentage,  and  education  to  the  first  stranger  j 
j  I  sit  beside  in  a  cofl'ee-room.”  j 

“  No,  you  ’re  not,  —  nothing  of  the  kind ;  —  for  it ’s  j 
done  for  you.  It ’s  done  in  spite  of  you,  when  you 
open  your  mouth.  Did  n’t  you  see  the  waiter  run¬ 
ning  out  of  the  room  with  the  napkin  in  his 
mouth  when  you  tried  to  say  Donegal  ?  Look  hei-c, 
Paul,”  said  he,  drawing  his  chair  confidentially 
towards  my  table.  “  ^V’e  don’t  care  a  rush  what 
you  do  with  your  II ’s,  or  your  W ’s  either ;  but,  if ' 
we  can  help  it,  we  won’t  have  our  national  names  j 
miscalled.  We  have  a  pride  in  them,  and  we  ’ll  not 
suffer  them  to  be  mutilated  or  disfigured.  Do  you  • 
understand  me  now  'I  ” 

“  Sufficiently,  sir,  to  wish  you  a  verj*  good  night,”  ] 
s.aid  I,  rising  from  the  table,  and  leaving  my  pint  of  j 
sherry,  of  which  I  had  only  drunk  one  glass.  | 

As  I  closed  the  coffee-room  door,  I  thought  —  in- 1 
deed,  I  ’in  certain  —  I  heanl  a  loud  roar  of  laughter,  j 

“  Who  is  that  most  agreeable  gentleman  1  sat 
ne.\t  at  dinner  V  ”  asked  I  of  the  waiter. 

*•  Counsellor  AlacNamara,  sir.  Is  n’t  he  a  nice 
man  ?  ” 

“  A  charming  person,”  said  I. 

“  I  wish  you  heard  him  in  the  coort,  sir.  By  my 
conscience,  a  witness  has  a  poor  time  under  him  I 
He ’d  humbug  you  if  you  was  an  archbishop.” 

“Call  me  at  five,”  said  I,  passing  up  the  stairs, 
and  impatient  to  gain  my  room  and  be  alone  with 
my  indignation. 

I  passed  a  restless  feverish  night,  canvassing  with 
myself  whether  I  would  not  turn  back  and  leave  for-  j 


ever  a  country  whose  first  aspect  was  so  forbidding  and 
unpromising.  What  stories  had  I  not  heard  of  Irish 
courtesy  to  strangers,  —  Irish  wit  and  Irish  pleasant¬ 
ry  !  ^Vas  this,  then,  a  specimen  of  that  captivating 
manner  which  makes  these  people  the  French  of 
Great  Britain  ?  Why,  this  fellow  was-  an  unmitiga¬ 
ted  savage  1 

Having  registered  a  vow  not  to  open  my  lips  to  a 
stranger  till  I  reached  the  end  of  my  journey,  and 
to  affect  deafness  rather  than  be  led  into  Conversa¬ 
tion,  I  set  off  the  next  day,  by  train,  for  Derry. 
True  to  uiy  resolve,  I  only  uttered  the  word  “beer” 
till  I  arrived  in  the  evening.  The  next  day  I  took 
the  steamer  to  a  small  village  called  Cushnagorra, 
from  whence  it  was  only  ten  miles  by  a  good  iiioun- 
tain-road  to  Killyrotherum  Bay.  I  engaged  a  car  to 
take  mo  on,  and  at  last  found  myself  able  to  ask  a 
few  questions  without  the  penalty  of  being  cross- 
examined  by  an  impertinent  barrister,  anil  being 
made  the  jest  of  a  coffee-room. 

I  wanted  to  learn  something  about  the  people  to 
whose  house  I  was  going,  and  asked  Pat  accorilingly 
if  he  knew  Mr.  Dudgeon. 

“  Troth  I  do,  sir,  well,”  said  he. 

“  He ’s  a  good  kind  of  man,  I ’m  told,”  said  I. 

“  He  is  indeed,  sir;  no  betther.” 

“  Kiml  to  the  poor,  and  charitable  ?  ” 

“  Thrue  for  you ;  that ’s  himself.” 

“  And  his  family  is  well  liked  down  here  'i  ” 

“  I  ’ll  be  bound  they  are.  There ’s  few  like  them 
to  the  fore.” 

Rather  worried  by  the  persistent  assent  he  gave 
me,  and  seeing  that  I  had  no  chance  of  deriving 
anything  like  an  independent  opinion  from  my  cour¬ 
teous  companion,  I  determined  to  try  another  line. 
After  smoking  a  cigar,  and  giving  one  to  my  friend, 
who  seemed  to  relish  it  vastly,  I  said,  as  if  inciden¬ 
tally,  “  Where  I  got  that  cigar,  Paddy,  the  people 
arc  better  off  than  here.” 

“  And  where ’s  that,  sir  ?  ” 

“  lu  America,  in  the  State  of  Virginia.” 

“  That  ’.s  as  thrue  as  the  Bible.  It 's  elegant 
times  they  have  there.” 

“  And  one  reason  is,”  said  I,  “  every  man  can  do 
what  he  likes  with  his  own.  You  have  a  bit  of  land 
here,  and  you  dare  n’t  plant  tobacco ;  or,  if  you  sow 
o.ats  or  barley,  you  mustn’t  malt  it.  The  law 'says: 
‘  You  may  do  this,  and  you  sha’n’t  do  that  ’ ;  and  is 
that  freeilom,  I  ask,  or  is  it  slavery  '?  ” 

“  Slavery,  —  devil  a  less,”  said  he,  with  a  cut  of 
his  whip  that  made  the  horse  plunge  into  the  air. 

“And  do  you  know  why  that ’s  done  ?  Do  you 
know  the  seci'et  of  it  all  ?  ” 

“  Soira  a  bit  O’  me.” 

“  I  ’ll  tell  you,  then.  It ’s  to  keep  up  the  Church ; 
it ’s  to  feed  the  parsons  that  don’t  belong  to  the  peo¬ 
ple; —  that’s  what  they  put  the  taxes  on  tftbacco 
and  whiskey  for.  What,  1  ’d  like  to  know,  do  you 
and  I  want  with  that  place  there  with  the  steeple '? 
What  does  the  Rev.  Daniel  Dudgeon  do  for  you  or 
me  ?  Grind  us,  —  squeeze  us,  —  maybe,  come  down 
on  us  when  we  ’re  trying  to  scrape  a  few  shillings 
together,  and  carry  it  off  for  tithes.” 

“  Shure  and  he ’s  a  hard  man !  He ’s  taking  the 
herrins  out  of  the  net  this  year, — for  every  ten 
herrins  he  takes  one.” 

“  And  do  they  bear  that?  ” 

“  Well,  they  do,”  said  he,  mournfully;  “  they ’ve 
no  spirit  down  here ;  but  over  at  Muggle-na-garry 
they  put  slugs  in  one  Ikst  winter.” 

“  One  what  ?  ” 

“  A  parson,  your  honor ;  and  it  did  him  a  dale  o’ 
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good.  He ’s  as  meek  aa  a  child  now  abont  his  dues,' 
and  they ’ve  no  trouble  with  him  in  life.” 

“They'll  do  that  with  Dudgeon  yet,  maybe?” 
asked  I. 

“  With  the  Lord’s  blessing,  sir,”  said  he,  piously. 

Satisfied  now  that  it  was  not  a  very  hopeful  task 
to  obtain  much  information  about  Ireland  from  such 
a  source,  I  drew  my  hat  over  my  eyes,  and  affected 
to  doze  for  the  remainder  of  the  journey. 

We  arrived  at  length  at  the  foot  of  a  narrow  road 
impassable  by  the  car,  and  here  the  driver  told  me 
I  must  descend,  and  make  the  rest  of  my  way  on  foot. 

“  The  house  was  n’t  far,”  he  said ;  “  only  over  the 
top  of  the  hill  in  front  of  me,  —  about  half-a-quarter 
of  a  mile  away.” 

Depositing  my  portmanteau  under  a  clump  of 
furze,  I  set  out,  drearily  enough  I  will  own.  The 
scene  around  me  for  miles  was  one  of  arid  desola¬ 
tion.  It  was  not  that  no  trace  of  human  habitation, 
nor  of  any  living  creature,  was  to  be  seen,  but  that 
the  stony,  shingly  soil,  totally  destitute  of  all  vegeta¬ 
tion,  seemed  to  deny  life  to  anything.  The  surface 
rose  and  fell  in  a  monotonous  undulation,  like  a 
great  sea  suddenly  petrified,  while  here  and  there 
some  greater  boulders  represented  those  mighty 
waves  which,  in  the  ocean,  seem  to  assort  supremacy 
over  their  fellows. 

At  last  I  gained  the  crest  of  the  ridge,  and  could 
see  the  Atlantic,  which  indented  the  shore  bene.ath 
into  many  a  little  bay  and  inlet ;  but  it  w.as  some 
time  ere  I  could  distingui.sh  a  house  which  stoo<l  in 
a  narrow  cleft  of  the  mountain,  and  whose  roof,  kept 
down  by  means  of  stones  and  rocks,  had  at  first  ap¬ 
peared  to  me  as  a  part  of  the  surface  of  the  soil. 
The  strong  wind  almost  carried  me  off  my  legs  on 
this  exposed  ridge,  so,  crouching  down,  I  began  my 
descent,  and  after  half  an  hour’s  creeping  and 
stumbling,  I  reached  a  little  enclosed  place,  where 
stood  the  house.  It  was  a  long,  one-stoned  building, 
with  cow-house  and  farm-offices  under  the  same 
roof.  The  hall-door  had  been  evidently  long  in 
disuse,  since  it  was  battened  over  with  strong  planks, 
and  secured  besides  against  the  northwest  wind  by 
a  rough  group  of  rocks.  Seeing  entrance  to  be 
denied  on  this  side,  I  made  for  the  rear  of  the  house, 
where  a  woman  beating  flax  under  a  shed  at  once 
addressed  me  civilly,  and  ushered  me  into  the  house. 

“  His  riv’rence  is  in  there,”  said  she,  pointing  to  a 
door,  and  leaving  me  to  announce  myself.  I  knocked, 
and  entered.  It  was  a  small  room,  with  an  anti¬ 
quated  fin'place,  at  which  the  parson  and  his  wife 
and  daughter  were  seated,  —  he  reailing  a  very 
much  crumpled  newspaper,  and  they  knitting. 

“  O,  this  is  Mr.  Gosslett.  How  are  you,  sir  ?  ” 
asked  Mr.  Dudgeon,  seizing  and  shaking  my  hand ; 
while  his  wife  said,  “  We  were  just  saying  we ’d  send 
down  to  look  after  you.  My  daughter  Lizzy,  Mr. 
Gosslett.” 

Lizzy  smiled  faintly,  but  did  not  speak.  I  saw, 
however,  that  she  was  a  pretty,  fair-haired  girl,  with 
delicate  features  and  a  very  gentle  expression. 

“  It ’s  a  wild  bit  of  landscape  here,  Mr.  Gosslett, 
but  of  a  fine  day,  with  the  sun  on  it,  and  the  wind 
not  so  strong,  it ’s  handsome  enough.” 

“  It’s  grand,”  said  I,  rather  hesitating  to  find  the 
epithet  I  wanted. 

Mrs.  D.  sighed,  and  I  thought  her  daughter  echoed 
it;  but  as  his  reverence  now  bustled  away  to  send 
some  one  so  fetch  my  trunk,  I  took  my  place  at  the 
fire,  and  tried  to  make  mys^f  at  home. 

A  very  brief  conversation  enabled  me  to  learn 
that  Mr.  Dudgeon  came  to  the  parish  on  hb  mar¬ 


riage,  about  four-and-twenty  'years  before,  and 
neither  he  nor  his  wife  had  ever  left  it  since.  They 
had  no  neighbors,  and  only  six  parishioners  of  their 
own  persuasion.  The  church  was  about  a  mile  off, 
and  not  easily  approached  in  bad  weather.  It  seemed, 
too,  that  the  bishop  and  Mr.  D.  were  always  at  war. 
The  diocesan  was  a  Whig,  and  the  parson  a  violent 
Orangeman,  who  loved  loyal  anniversaries,  demon¬ 
strations,  and  processions,  the  latter  of  which  came 
twice  or  thrice  a  year  from  Derrj’  to  visit  him,  and 
stir  up  any  amount  of  bitterness  and  party  strife ; 
and  though  the  Rev.  Dan,  as  he  was  familiarly  called, 
was  obliged  to  pass  the  long  interval  between  these 
triumphant  exhibitions  exposed  to  the  insolence  and 
outrage  of  the  large  masses  he  had  off'ended,  he 
never  blinked  the  peril,  but  actually  dared  it ;  wear¬ 
ing  his  bit  of  orange  ribbon  in  his  button-hole  as  he 
went  down  the  village,  and  meeting  Father  Lafferty’s 
scowl  with  a  look  of  defiance  and  insult  fierce  as  his 
own. 

After  years  of  episcopal  censure  and  reproof,  ad¬ 
ministered  without  the  slightest  amendment,  —  for 
Dan  never  appeared  at  a  visitation,  and  none  were 
hardy  enough  to  follow  him  into  his  fastness,  —  he 
was  suffered  to  do  what  he  pleased,  and  actually 
abandoned  as  one  of  those  hopeless  cases  which 
time  alone  can  clear  off  and  remedy.  An  incident, 
however,  which  had  befallen  about  a  couple  of  years 
back,  had  almost  released  the  bishop  from  his  diffi¬ 
culty. 

In  an  affray  following  on  a  twelfth-of-Jnly  dem¬ 
onstration,  a  man  had  been  shot;  and  though  the 
Rev.  Dan  was  not  in  any  degree  implicated  in  the 
act,  some  imprudent  allusion  to  the  event  in  his 
Sunday’s  discourse  got  abroad  in  the  press,  and  was 
so  severely  commented  on  by  a  young  b:irristt-r  on 
the  trial,  that  an  inhibition  was  issued  against  him, 
and  his  church  closed  for  three  months. 

I  have  been  thus  far  proli.x  in  sketching  the  his¬ 
tory  of  those  with  whom  I  was  now  to  be  domesti¬ 
cated,  because,  once  placed  before  the  reader,  my 
daily  life  is  easily  understoo<l.  We  sat  over  the  fire 
nearly  all  day,  abusing  the  Papists,  and  wondering 
If  England  would  ever  produce  one  man  who  could 
understand  the  fact  that  unless  you  banished  the 
priests  and  threw  down  the  chapels  there  was  no  use 
in  making  laws  for  Irel.and. 

Then  we  dined,  usually  on  fish  and  a  bit  of  bacon, 
after  which  we  drank  the  glorious,  pious,  and  immor¬ 
tal  memory,  with  the  brass  money,  the  wooden 
shoes,  and  the  rest  of  it,  —  the  mild  Lizzy  herself  be¬ 
ing  “  told  off,”  to  recite  the  toast,  as  her  father  had  a 
sore  throat  and  could  n’t  utter ;  and  the  fiir,  gentle 
lips,  that  seldom  parted  save  to  smile,  delivered  tlie 
damnatory  clause  against  all  who  would  n’t  drink 
that  toast,  and  sentenced  them  to  be ’“rammed, 
jammed,  and  crammed,”  as  the  act  declaix's,  in  a 
way  that  actually  amazed  me. 

If  the  peasant  who  drove  me  over  to  Kill  vrnthc- 
rum  did  not  add  much  to  my  knowledge  of  Ireland 
b}’  the  accuracy  of  his  ficts  or  the  fixity  of  his  opin¬ 
ions,  the  Rev.  Dan  assuredly  made  amemls  for  all 
these  short-comings ;  for  he  saw  the  whole  thing  at 
a  glance,  and  knew  why  Ireland  was  ungovernable, 
and  how  she  could  be  made  prosperous  and  happy, 
just  as  he  knew  how  mneh  poteen  went  to  a  tumbler 
of  punch;  and  though,  occasionally  despondent  when 
the  evening  began,  as  it  drew  towards  bed-time,  and 
the  decanter  waxed  low,  he  had  usually  arrived  at 
a  glorious  millennium,  when  every  one  wore  an 
orange  lily,  and  the  whole  world  was  employed  in 
singing,  “  Croppies  lie  down.” 
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in.  THE  RUJI  AWAY. 

I  SUPPOSE  I  must  be  a  very  routine  sort  of  crea¬ 
ture,  who  loves  to  get  into  a  groove,  and  never  leave 
it  Indeed,  I  recognize  this  feature  of  my  disposi¬ 
tion  in  the  pleasure  I  feel  in  being  left  to  myself,  and 
my  own  humdrmn  way  of  diverting  my  time.  At 
all  events,  I  grew  to  like  my  life  at  Killyrotherum. 
The  monotony  that  would  Lave  driven  most  men  to 
despair  was  to  me  soothing  and  grateful. 

A  breezy  walk  with  Lizzy  down  to  the  village 
after  breakfast,  where  she  miide  whatever  purchases 
the  cares  of  household  demanded,  sufQced  for  exer^ 
cise.  A*fter  that,  I  wrote  a  little  in  my  own  room, — • 
short,  jotting  notes,  that  might  serve  to  recall,  on 
some  future  day,  the  scarcely  tinted  surface  of  my 
quiet  existence,  and  occasionally  putting  down  such 
points  as  puzzled  me,  —  problems  whose  solution  I 
must  try  to  arrive  at  with  time  and  opportunity. 
Perhaps  a  brief  glance  at  the  pages  of  this  diary,  as 
I  open  it  at  random,  may  serve  to  show  how  time 
went  over  with  me. 

Here  is  an  entry.  TFriday,  17th  Xovember. — 
Mem.,  to  find  out  from  D.  D.  the  exact  explanation 
of  his  words  last  night,  and  which  possibly  fatigue 
may  have  made  obscure  to  me.  Is  it  Sir  Wm.  Ver¬ 
non  or  the  Pope  who  is  Antichrist  ? 

Query:  also,  would  not  brass  money  be  better 
than  no  halfpence  ?  and  are  not  wooden  shoes  as 
good  as  bare  feet  ? 

Why  does  the  p.arish  clerk  always  bring  up  a 
chicken  when  he  comes  with  a  message  ? 

Lizzy  did  not  own  she  made  the  beefsteak  dump¬ 
ling,  but  the  maid  seemed  to  let  the  secret  out  % 
bringing  in  a  little  amethyst  ring  she  had  forgotten 
on  the  kitchen  table.  I  wish  she  knew  that  I ’d  be 
glad  she  could  make  dumplings.  1  am  fpnd  of 
dumplings.  To  try  and  tell  her  this. 

Mrs.  D.  suspects  Lizzy  is  attached  to  me.  I  don’t 
think  she  approves  of  it.  D.  D.  would  not  object  if 
I  became  an  Orangeman.  Query,  what  effect  would 
that  have  on  my  future  career  V  Could  I  be  an 
Orangeman  without  being  able  to  sing  the  “  Boyne 
Water  V  ”  for  I  never  could  hum  a  tune  in  my  life. 
To  inquire  about  this. 

Who  was  the  man  who  behaved  badljr  to  Lizzy  ? 
And  how  did  he  behave  badly  ?  This  is  a  very  vi¬ 
tal  point,  though  not  ea^  to  come  at. 

18th.  —  Lizzy  likes,  I  may  say  loves  me.  The 
avowal  was  made  this  morning,  when  I  was  carry¬ 
ing  up  two  pounds  of  sugar  and  one  of  soap  from  the 
vifiage.  She  said,  “  O  Mr.  Gosslett,  if  you  knew 
how  unhappy  I  am !  ” 

And  I  laid  down  the  parcel,  and,  taking  her  hand 
in  mine,  said,  “  Darling,  tell  me  all !  ”  and  she  grew 
very  red  and  flurried,  and  said,  “  Nonsense,  don’t  be 
a  fool !  Take  care  Tobias  don’t  run  away  with  the 
soap.  I  wanted  to  confide  in  you  ;  to  trust  you.  1 
don’t  want  to  —  ”  And  there  she  fell  a  crying,  and 
sobbed  all  the  way  homo,  though  I  tried  to  consde  her 
as  well  as  the  basket  would  permit  me.  Mem.  —  Not 
to  be  led  into  any  tendernesses  till  the  marketing  is 
I  brought  home.  Wonder  does  Lizzy  require  me  to 
fight  the  man  who  behaved  badly  ?  What  on  earth 
was  it  he  did  ? 

A  great  discovery  coming  home  from  church  to- 
‘  day.  D.  D.  asked  me  if  I  had  detected  anything  in 
his  sermon  of  that  morning  wliich  I  could  possibly 
call  violent,  illiberal,  or  un^aritable.  As  I  had  not 
listened  to  it,  I  was  the  better  able  to  declare  that 
there  was  not  a  word  of  it  I  could  object  to. 
“  Would  you  believe  it,  Gosslett,”  said  he,  —  and 


he  never  had  called  me  Gosslett  before,  —  “that  ! 

was  the  very  sermon  they  arraigned  me  for  in  the  i 

Queen’s  Bench;  and  that  mild  passage  about  the 

Virgin  Mary,  you ’d  imagine  it  was  munler  I  was 
instilling.  You  heard  it  to-day,  and  know  if  it ’s 
not  true.  Well,  sir,”  continued  he  after  a  pause, 

“  Tom  JIacNamara  blaguarded  me  for  twenty  min¬ 
utes  on  it  before  the  whole  court,  screeching  out,  | 

‘  This  is  your  parson !  this  is  your  instructor  of  the  ! 

poor  man  !  your  Christian  guide !  your  comforter  !  j 

These  are  the  teachings  that  are  to  wean  the  nation  j 

from  bloodshed,  and  make  men  obedient  to  the  law  | 

and  grateful  for  its  protection !  ’  Why  do  you  think  I 

he  did  this?  Because  1  wouldn’t  give  hjm  my  | 

daughter,  —  a  Papist  rascal  as  he  is  !  That ’s  the  | 

whole  of  it.  I  published  my  sermon  and  sent  it  to  | 

the  bishop,  and  he  inhibited  me !  It  was  clear  ! 

enough  what  he  meant ;  he  wanted  to  be  made  arch-  | 

bishop,  and  he  knew  what  would  please  the  Whigs.  j 

‘  My  lord,’  said  I,  ‘  these  are  the  principles  that  I 

placed  the  Queen  on  the  throne  of  this  realm.  If  it  j 

wasn’t  to  crush  Popery  he  came,  King  William 
crossed  the  Boyne  for  nothing.’  ” 

He  went  on  thus  till  we  reached  home ;  but  I  had 
such  a  headache  from  his  loud  utterance,  that  I  had 
to  lie  down  and  sleep  it  off. 

Monday,  31st  —  A  letter  from  Aunt  Morse.  Very 
dry  and  cold.  Asks  if  I  have  sufficiently  recovered 
from  my  late  attack  to  be  able  to  resume  habits  of 
activity  and  industry  ?  Why,  she  knows  well 
enough  I  have  nothing  to  engage  my  activity  and 
industry,  for  I  will  not  be  a  coalheavcr,  let  uncle 
say  what  he  likes.  Aunt  surmises  that  possibly 
some  tender  sentiment  may  be  at  the  bottom  of  my 
attachment  to  Ireland,  and  sternly  recalls  me  to  the 
fact  that  I  am  not  the  possessor  of  landed  property 
and  an  ancient  family  mansion  in  a  good  county. 
What  can  she  mean  by  these  warnings  ?  Was  it  | 
not  herself  that  I  overheard  asking  my  uncle, 

“  Would  not  he  do  for  Lizzy  ?  ”  How  false  women 
are!  I  wish  I  could  probe  that  secret  about  the 
man  that  behaved  ill :  there  are  so  many  ways  to  be¬ 
have  ill,  and  to  be  behaved  ill  by.  Shall  I  put  a 
bold  face  on  it,  and  ask  Lizzy  ? 

Great  news  has  the  post  brought  Sir  Morris  | 
Stamer  is  going  out  Lord  High  Commissioner  to  the 
Ionian  Islands,  and  offers  to  take  me  as  private  sec. 

It  is  a  brilliant  position,  and  one  to  marry  on.  I 
shall  ask  Lizzy  toAlay. 

Wednesday,  all  settled;  —  but  what  have  I  not 
gone  through  these  last  three  days !  She  loves  me 
to  distraction  ;  but  she  ’ll  tell  nothing,  —  nothing  till 
we  ’re  married.  She  saj-s,  and  with  truth,  “  confi¬ 
dence  is  the  nurse  of  love.”  I  wish  she  was  n’t  so 
coy.  I  have  not  even  kissed  her  hand.  She  says 
Irish  girls  are  all  coy. 

We  are  to  run  away,  and  be  married  at  a  place 
called  Articlane.  I  don’t  know  why  we  run  away ; 
but  this  is  another  secret  I’m  to  hear  later  on. 
Quiet  and  demure  as  she  looks,  Lizzy  has  a  very  de¬ 
cided  disposition.  She  overbears  all  opposition,  and 
has  a  peremptory  way  of  saying,  “  Don’t  be  a  fool, 

G. !”  —  she  won’t  call  me  Paul,  only  G.,  — »“and 
just  do  as  I  bade  you.”  I  hope  she  ’ll  explain  why 
this  is  so, —  after  our  marriage. 

I ’m  getting  terribly  afraid  of  the  step  we  ’re 
about  to  take.  I  feel  quite  sure  it  was  the  Rev. 
Dan  who  shot  the  Papist  on  that  anniversary «ffair ; 
and  I  know  he’d  shoot  me  if  he  thought  I  had 
wronged  him.  Is  there  any  way  out  of  this  em¬ 
barrassment  ? 

What  a  headache  I  have !  We  have  been  sin^ng 
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Orange  songs  for  four  hours.  I  think  I  hear  that 
odious  shake  on  the  word  “  ba-a-ttle,”  as  it  rhymes 
to  “  rat — tie,”  in  old  Dan’s  song.  It  goes  through 
my  brain  still;  and  to-morrow  at  daybreak  we’re  to 
run  away ! '  Lizzy’s  bundle  is  here,  in  my  room ; 
and  Tom  Ryan’s  boat  is  all  ready  under  the  rocks, 
and  we’re  to  cross  the  bay.  It  sounds  very  rash 
when  one  comes  to  think  of  it.  I ’m  sure  my  Aunt 
Morse  will  never  forgive  it.  But  Lizzy,  all  so  gen¬ 
tle  and  docile  &s  she  seems,  has  a  very  peremptory 
way  with  her ;  and  as  she  promises  to  give  me  ex¬ 
planations  for  everything  later  on,  I  have  agreed  to 
all.  How  it  blows !  There  has  not  been  so  bad  a 
night  since  I  came  here.  If  it  should  be  rough  to¬ 
morrow  morning,  will  she  still  insist  on  going  V  I ’m  a 
poor  sort  of  sailor  at  the  best  of  times ;  but  if  there ’s 
a  sea  on,  I  shall  be  sick  as  a  dog !  And  what  a  situ¬ 
ation, —  a  sea-sick  bridegroom  running  o2’  with  his 
bride  !  That  was  a  crash  !  I  thought  the  old  house 
was  going  clean  away.  The  ploughs  and  harrows 
they ’ve  put  on  the  roof  to  keep  the  slates  down  per¬ 
form  very  wild  antics  in  a  storm. 

I  suppose  this  is  the  worst  climate  in  Europe.  D. 
D.  said  yesterday  that  the  length  of  the  day  made 
the  only  diiTerence  between  summer  and  winter; 
and,  O  dear!  what  an  advantage  docs  this  confer 
on  winter. 

Now  to  bed,  —  though  I ’m  afraid  not  to  sleep ; 
amid  such  a.  racket  and  turmoil,  rest  is  out  of  the 
question.  Who  knows  when,  where,  and  how  I  shall 
make  the  next  entry  in  this  book  ?  But,  as  Mr. 
Dudgeon  says  when  he  finishes  his  tumbler,  “  Such 
is  life  1  such  is  life !  ” 

1  wonder  will  Lizzy  insist  on  going  on  if  the 
weather  continues  like  this?  I ’m  sure  no  boatman 
with  a  wife  and  family  could  be  fairly  asked  to  go 
out  in  such  a  storm.  I  do  not  think  I. would  have 
the  right  to  Induce  a  poor  man  to  peril  his  life,  and 
the  support  of  those  who  depend  upon  him.  for  my 
own,  —  what  .shall  I  c.all  it  ?  —  my  own  gratification, 
—  that  might  be  for  a  picnic ;  —  my  own,  —  no,  not 
happiness,  because  that  is  a  term  of  time  and  contin¬ 
uity  ;  my  own  —  There  goes  a  chimney,  as  sure  as 
fate !  How  they  sleep  here  through  everything ! 
There’s  that  fellow  who  minds  the  cows  snoring 
through  it  all  in  the  loft  overhead  ;  and  he  might, 
for  all  he  knew,  have  been  squa-shed  under  that  fall 
of  masonry.  Was  that  a  tap  at  the  door  ?  I  thought 
I  heard  it  twice. 

Yes,  it  was  Lizzy.  She  has  not  been  to  bed.  She 
went  out  as  far  as  the  church  rock  to  see  the  sea. 
She  savs  it  was  grander  than  she  could  describe. 
There  is  a  faint  mixm,  and  the  clouds  are  scudiling 
along,  :v8  though  racing  ag.ainst  the  waves  below ; 
but  I  refuse  to  go  out  and  see  it  all  the  s.ame.  I  ’ll 
turn  in,  and  try  to  get  some  sleep  before  morning. 

I  w;xs  sound  asleep,  though  the  noise  of  the  storm 
was  actually  deafening,  when  Lizzy  again  tapped  at 
iny  door,  and,  at  last  opening  it  slightly,  pushed  a 
lighted  candle  inside,  and  disappeared.  If  there  be 
a  dreary  thing  in  life,  it  is  to  get  up  before  day  of  a 
dark,  raw  morning,  in  a  room  destitute  of  all  comfort 
and  convenience,  and  proceed  to  w;ish  and  dress  in 
cold,  gloom,  and  misery,  with  the  consciousness  that 
what  you  are  about  to  do  not  only  might  be  safer 
and  better  undone,  but  may,  and  not  at  all  improb¬ 
ably  ^vill,  turn  out  the  rashest  act  of  your  life. 

Over  and  over  I  said  to  myself,  “  If  I  were  to  tell 
her  that  I  have  a  foreboding,  —  a  distinct  foreboding 
of  calamity ;  —  that  I  dreamed  a  dream,  and  saw 
myself  on  a  raft,  while  waves,  mountain  high,  rose 
above  me,  and  depths  yawned  beneath,  —  dark  fath¬ 


omless,  and  terrible,  —  would  she  mind  it?  I  de¬ 
clare,  on  my  sacred  word  of  honor,  I  declare  I  think 
she ’d  laugh  at  me  ! 

“  Are  you  ready  ?  ”  whispered  a  soft  voice  at  the 
door ;  and  I  saw  at  once  my  doom  was  pronounced. 

Noiselessly,  stealthily,  we  crept  down  the  stairs, 
and,  crossing  the  little  flagged  kitchen,  undid  the 
heavy  bars  of  the  door.  Shall  I  own  that  a  thought 
of  treason  shot  through  me  as  I  stood  with  the  great 
bolt  in  my  hands,  and  the  idea  flashed  across  me, 

“  What  if  I  were  to  let  it  fall  with  a  cr;ish,  .an(l 
awake  the  household  ?  ”  Did  she  divine  what  was 
j)asslng  in  my  head,  as  she  silently  took  the  bar  from 
mo.  and  put  it  aw.ay  ? 

We  were  now  in  the  open  air,  breasting  a  swoop¬ 
ing  nor’wester  that  chilled  the  very  marrow  of  my 
bones.  She  led  the  way  through  the  dark  night  as 
though  it  were  noonday,  and  I  followed,  tumbling 
over  stones  and  rocks  and  tufts  of  heather,  and  fall¬ 
ing  into  holes,  and  scr.ambling  out  again  like  one 
drunk.  I  could  he.ar  her  laughing  at  me  too :  — 
she  who  so  seldom  lauglied ;  and  it  was  >vith  diffi¬ 
culty  she  could  muster  gravi^  enough  to  say  she 
hoped  I  had  not  hurt  myself 

We  gained  the  pier  at  last,  and,  guideil  bv  a  htn- 
tern  held  by  one  of  the  boatmen,  we  saw  the  boat 
bobbing  and  tossing  some  five  feet  down  below. 
Lizzy  sprang  in  at  once,  amidst  the  applauding 
cheers  of  the  crew,  and  then  several  voices  cried 
out,  “  Now,  sir !  Now  your  honor !  ”  while  two 
stout  fellows  pushed  me  vigorously,  as  though  to 
throw  me  into  the  sea.  I  struggled  and  fought  man¬ 
fully,  but  in  vain.  I  was  jerked  off  my  legs,  and 
hurled  headlong  down,  and  found  myself  caught  be¬ 
low  by  some  strong  anas,  though  not  until  I  had 
half  sprained  my  wrist,  and  barked  one  of  my  shins 
from  knee  to  instep.  These  sufferings  soon  gave 
way  to  others,  as  I  became  sea-sick,  and  lay  at  the 
bottom  of  the  boat,  praying  wo  might  all  go  down, 
and  end  a  misery  I  could  no  longer  endure.  That 
spars  struck  me,  and  balla.st  rolled  over  me ;  that 
heavy-footed  sailors  trampled  me,  and  seemed  to 
dance  on  me,  were  things  I  minded  not.  Great 
waves  broke  over  the  bows,  and  came  in  sheets  of 
foam  and  water  over  me.  What  cared  I  ?  I  had 
that  deathlike  sickness  that  makes  all  life  hideous,  and 
I  felt  I  had  reached  a  depth  of  degradation  and  mis¬ 
ery  in  which  there  was  only  one  desire,  —  that  for 
death.  That  we  succeeded  in  clearing  the  point 
which  formed  one  side  of  the  bay  was  little  short  of 
a  miracle,  and  I  remember  the  cheer  the  boatmen 
gave  as  the  danger  was  passed,  .and  my  Last  hope  of 
our  all  going  down  left  me.  After  this,  I  know  no 
more. 

A  wild  confusion  of  voices,  a  sort  of  scufiling  up¬ 
roar,  a  grating  sound,  and  more  feet  dancing  over 
me,  aroused  me.  I  looked  ■  up.  It  was  dawn ;  a 
gray  murky  streak  lay  towards  the  horizon;  and 
sheets  of  rain  were  carrieil  swiftly  on  the  winds. 
We  were  being  dragged  up  on  a  low  shingly  shore, 
and  the  men  —  up  to  their  waists  in  water  —  were 
carrying  the  boat  along. 

As  1  looked  over  the  gunwale,  I  saw  a  huge,  strong 
fellow  rush  down  the  slope,  .and,  breasting  the  waves 
.os  they  beat,  appro.ach  the  boat.  Lizzy  sprang  into 
his  arms  at  once,  and  he  carried  her  back  to  land 
triumphantly.  I  suppose  at  any  other  moment  a 
pang  of  jealousy  might  have  shot  through  me.  Much 
sea-sickness,  like  perfect  love,  overcometh  all  things. 
I  felt  no  more,  as  I  gazed,  than  if  it  had  been  a  bun¬ 
dle  he  had  been  clasping  to  his  bosom. 

They  lifted  me  up,  and  laid  me  on  the  shingle. 
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“  O,  do,  Tom ;  he  is  such  a  good  creature !  ”  said 
a  voice  which,  low  as  it  was,  I  heard  distinctly. 

“  By  all  that ’s  droll !  this  is  the  Cockney  I  met  at 
Morrison’s  !  ”  crieil  a  loud  voice.  I  looked  up ;  and 
there,  bending  over  me,  was  Counsellor  MacNaraa- 
ra,  the  bland  stranger  I  had  fallen  in  with  at  Dub¬ 
lin. 

“  Arc  you  able  to  get  on  your  legs,”  asked  he, 
“  or  shall  we  have  you  carried  ?  " 

“  No,”  said  I,  faintly ;  “  I ’d  rather  lie  here.” 

“  O,  we  can’t  leave  him  here,  Tom ;  it 's  too  cruel.” 

“  I  tell  you,  Lizzy,”  said  he,  impatiently,  “  there ’s 
not  a  minute  to  lose.” 

“  Let  them  carry  him,  then,”  said  she,  pleading¬ 
ly. 

I  mildly  protested  my  wish  to  live  and  die  where 
I  lay ;  but  they  carried  me  up  somewhere,  and  they 
put  me  to  bed,  and  they  gave  me  hot  drinks,  and  I 
fell  into,  not  a  sleep,  but  a  trance,  that  lasted  twen¬ 
ty  o«ld  hours. 

“  Fai.x !  they  had  a  narrow  escape  of  it,”  were  the 
first  intelligible  words  I  heard  on  awaking.  “  They 
were  only  just  married  and  druv  off  when  old  Dan 
Dudgeon  came  up,  driving  like  mad.  He  was  foam¬ 
ing  with  passion,  and  said,  if  he  went  to  the  gallows 
for  it,  ho ’d  shoot  the  rascal  that  abused  his  hospi¬ 
tality  and  stole  his  daughter.  The  lady  left  this 
note  for  your  honor.” 

It  went  thus ;  — 

“  Deau  Mu.  Gos.slett, 

“You  will,  I  well  know,  bear  me  no  ill-will 
for  the  little  fraud  I  have  practised  on  you.  It  was 
an  old  engagement  broken  off  by  a  momentary  im¬ 
prudence  on  Tom’s  part ;  but,  as  I  knew  he  loved 
me,  it  was  forgiven.  My  father  would  not  have 
ever  consented  to  the  match,  and  we  were  driven  to 
this  strait.  I  entreat  you  to  forgive  and  believe 
me 

Most  truly  yours, 

“  Lizzy  MacNamara.” 

I  stole  quietly  out  of  Ireland  after  this,  and  got 
over  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  where  I  learned  that  my 

fatron  had  thrown  up  his  Ionian  appointment,  and 
wiis  once  again  on  the  world. 
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The  report  is  again  current  in  Paris  that  Mad¬ 
emoiselle  Nilsson  is  about  to  marry  Gustave  Dore. 

A  xiECE  of  Douglas  Jerrold  —  Miss  Copeland  — 
is  the  manager  of  the  Theatre  Royal  and  lioyal 
Amphitheatre,  Liverpool. 

M.  Gounod  is  said  to  have  composed  -a  new 
opera,  —  as  vet  unnamed,  —  but  the  libretto  is  for 
the  pen  of  Gabriel  Legouve. 

According  to  a  Paris  evening  paper,  the  crown 
of  thorns,  a  nail,  and  a  piece  of  the  true  cross,  have 
recently  been  on  exhibition  at  the  Church  of  Notre 
Dame. 

A  DRY  dock  has  been  opened  on  the  Island  of 
Mocangue,  in  the  harbor  of  Rio  Janeiro.  It  is  cut 
out  of  a  granite  rock,  and  is  three  hundred  feet 
long  and  sixty  wide. 

Mr.  Peter  Hollins  has  just  completed  a  statue 
of  the  late  Sir  Rowland  Hill.  The  statue  has  been 
cut  out  of  a  block  (three  tons’  weight)  of  Carrara 
marble.  The  figure  is  represented  in  a  standing 
posture,  the  left  foot  being  slightly  advanced,  and 


the  left  hand  resting  on  a  low  pedestal.  In  the  right 
hand  Sir  Rowland  holds  a  roll  of  penny  postage- 
stamps,  suggesting  the  work  on  which  his  fame  chief¬ 
ly  rests.  The  statue  is  to  be  placed  in  Birming¬ 
ham. 

Mademoiselle  Augustine  Brohan,  the 
French  actress,  has  retired  from  the  stage  after 
a  career  of  twenty-seven  years.  Her  retiring  pen¬ 
sion  as  an  actress  of  the  Theatre  Frau9ai3  is  £‘256. 

Professor  Charles  Kingsley  recently 
preached  a  sermon  at  the  Chapel  Royal,  Whitehall, 
which  an  English  correspondent  describes  as  one  of 
the  most  masterly  defences  of  Christianity  that  has 
ever  come  from  an  English  pulpit. 

King  Theodore  has  expressed  himself  highly 
gratified  at  the  arrival  of  the  English  army  in 
Abyssinia,  as  he  had  always  wished  to  see  a  regu¬ 
larly  disciplined  force  before  he  died !  He  ’ll  never 
want  to  see  another ! 

On  the  occasion  of  the  bi-centenary  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  the  musical  composer  Bach,  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  Eisenach  lately  afli.xed  a  tablet  to  the 
front  of  the  house  in  which  he  first  saw  the  light, 
with  this  inscription :  “  Johann  Sebastian  Bach  was 
born  here  the  21st  March,  1668.” 

It  appears  that  a  company  of  Bavarians  are  now 
giving  representations  in  Alsace  of  a  sacred  drama, 
entitled,  “  The  Life  and  Passion  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.”  Several  bishops  are  said  to  patronize  the 
performances.  The  programme,  which  is  in  French 
and  German,  contains  eighteen  scenes,  beginning 
with  Abraham  ofl’ering  up  his  son  Isaac,  and  ending 
with  the  Resurrection,  accompanied  by  the  organ. 
These  kind  of  Mysteries  and  Moralities  are  fre¬ 
quently  performed  in  the  provinces  in  France. 

The  following  lines  were  found  inscribed  on  a 
piece  of  paper  stuck  upon  the  shutter  of  a  shop-win¬ 
dow  in  one  of  the  leading  thoroughfares  in  London 
on  Good  Friday,  1868  :  — 

We  're  off  by  rail ;  don't  rail  at  us  for  that ; 

’  T  is  Easter  time  and  Sprinity,  breezy  weather ; 

That  brain  and  nerve  may  rest  from  business  toil,' 

Resolved  —  we  all  take  holiday  together  * 

’  T  is  very  gooil,  we  know,  to  pray  and  fast  •, 

For  soul  and  body  such  is  often  neeiled  : 

And  in  the  heaillong  race  for  speedy  wealth 
Body  aud  soul,  alas  :  ore  little  heede.l. 

’  T  is  also  good  to  mount  the  breezy  hills. 

And  hold  with  woods  and  fields  some  sweet  communion,  — 

To  breathe  pure  air  by  pasture-winding  rills. 

That  soul  and  body  may  keep  longer  union. 

On  Nature's  carpet  —  carp  at  this  who  may  ; 

When  high  above  the  skylark  chants  his  i>rai3es  ; 

If  any  one  requircth  Potter’s  clay, 

Tlicy’ll  find  him  neck  and  heels  among  the  daisies. 

Master  Potter  and  hid  frieU'Js  deserved  a  holiday 
for  such  clever  verses. 

An  English  journal  suggests  that,  as  the  London 
Fire  Brig^e  must  occasionally  enjoy  a  good  deal  of 
leisure,  it  might  be  advantageously  employed  in 
practising  u])on  the  public  monuments,  chronically 
degraded  as  they  are  by  a  thick  and  moss-like  coat¬ 
ing  of  London  soot.  The  melancholy  and  discour¬ 
aging  appearance  of  Lord  Herbert  of  Lea’s  statue, 
and  of  the  bass-relief  beneath  it  d^icting  the  miser¬ 
ies  of  war,  in  front  of  the  War  Office,  is  materially 
enhanced  by  this  cause,  which  has  earned  for  the 
Guards’  monument  in  Waterloo  Place  the  sobri¬ 
quet  amongst  cabmen  of  the  “  Three  jolly  chimney¬ 
sweeps,”  and  which  confers  on  the  equestrian  statue 
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of  G«oi^  III.,  opposite  Ransoine’s  Bank,  a  strong 
rosembi^cc  to  the  late  Emperor  Solouquc  of  Hayti. 

Ix  the  new  number  of  the  Westminster  Review 
b  an  article  on  the  Mahabbarata,  which  affords  the 
reader  an  excellent  idea  of  Indian  poetry.  This 
paper  displays  a  vast  amount  of  erudition,  and  is 
supposed  to  be  from  the  pen  of  Professor  Gold- 
stucker. 

The  entire  collection  of  Handel’s  conducting 
scores  (124  volumes)  has  left  London  for  Germany, 
the  property  now  of  Dr.  Chrysander,  editor  of  the 
new  edition  of  Handel’s  works  and  life.  AVhat ! 
(asks  the  Orchestra)  is  the  British  Museum  about  to 
let  these  precious  relics  of  the  mighty  Handel  go 
out  of  the  country  ? 

M.  Emile  Augier  has  commenced  legal  proceed¬ 
ings  against  the  manager  of  a  theatre  at  Pr;igue  for 
performing  without  the  sanction  of  the  author  a 
version  of  “  Paul  Forestier  ”  in  the  Czech  language. 
The  object  of  M.  Augier  is  not  pecuniary,  but  he 
considers  himself  aggrieved  by  the  imperfect  manner 
in  which  his  work  has  been  translated,  the  transla¬ 
tion  being,  in  his  opinion,  likely  to  prejudice  him 
not  a  little.  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  thinks  it  hard 
to  understand  how  an  author  who  has  attained  the 
highest  reputation  as  a  French  dramatist  in  the  cap¬ 
ital  of  France  can  be  compromised,  little  cr  much, 
by  a  translation  of  any  one  of  his  worts  into  a  lan- 
uage  which  is  perhaps  even  less  known  to  the  in- 
abitants  of  Western  Europe  than  any  other  branch 
of  the  rturely  studied  Slav  family. 

Laughing  gas  —  or,  as  scientific  men  would  call 
it,  protoxide  ot  nitrogen  —  is  likely  to  be  applied  to 
more  useful  purposes  than  the  amusement  of  juve¬ 
niles  attending  popular  lectures  on  chemistry.  The 
British  Medical  Journal  says  that  Dr.  Thomas  W. 
Evans,  of  Paris,  has  been  giving  a  series  of  demon¬ 
strations  of  its  use  at  the  Dental  Hospital  of  London 
and  at  the  Central  London  Ophthalmic  Hospital,  to 
crowded  circles  of  dentists  and  suig:cons,  and  has 
roduced  results  hitherto  unknown  here.  Given  by 
is  and  Colton’s  method,  the  period  required  to  pro¬ 
duce  unconsciousness  has  becu  less  than  forty-five 
seconds ;  the  operations  have  been  harmless ;  the 
sensations  of  the  patients  agreeable ;  there  has  been 
no  struggling  or  distress.  The  recovery  has  been 
almost  instantaneous,  and  without  headache,  giddi¬ 
ness,  sickness,  or  prostration,  such  as  so  frequently 
follow  chloroform.  The  use  of  this  anaesthetic  seems 
to  have  been  hinted  at  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy. 
The  dincovery  is  an  interesting  one,  and  likely  to 
prove  of  great  value,  especially  in  minor  suigical 
operations. 

The  moralists  who  denounce  the  Girl  of  the  Pe¬ 
riod  have  just  found  an  unexpected  ally  in  M.  Du¬ 
mas  the  younger.  That  stem  moralist,  in  publish¬ 
ing  a  new  edition  of  his  Dame  umx  Camelias,  enriches 
it  with  a  preface,  in  which  he  declares  that  the  con¬ 
ception  of  such  a  work  would  be  impossible  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  day.  Why  —  because  the  sickly  Traviata  would 
be  too  bad  for  readers  to  endure  V  No ;  but  because 
she  would  be  far  too  good.  Men  and  women  alike 
would  laugh  at  the  idea  of  anybody  so  disinterested 
and,  comparatively  speaking,  so  moral.  All  women 
now  are  practically  much  the  same  as  she,  —  only  ] 
without  the  good  qualities.  Then  follows  a  denun¬ 
ciation  of  the  Wife  of  the  Period,  quite  as  bitter  as 
the  Saturday  Review’s  article  on  the  Girl  of  the 
Period,  but  a  great  deal  more  clever  and  brilliant. 
It  will  not  bear  much  quoting ;  the  sntjects  of  at- ' 


tack  are  the  old  themes, — the  low  dresses,  the 
extravagance,  the  frivolities,  the  indecency,  the 
wickednesses.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  M. 
Dumas’s  style  can  imagine  how  he  treats  these  sub¬ 
jects.  Those  who  are  not,  —  well,  perhaps  their 
estate  is  the  more  gracious.  But  all,  of  course,  is 
done  in  the  interests  of  lofty  morality.  The  recog¬ 
nized  and  favorite  way  just  now  of  promoting  purity 
is  to  keep  incessantly  proclaiming  that  all  women 
are  impure  and  indecent. 

vasAdavatta. 

.V  nUDDHIST  IDYL. 

Where  proud  Mathoura  rears  her  hundred  towers, 
Spreads  wide  her  markets,  and  through  stately  streets 
Pours  the  Ihll  tide  of  pilgrims  to  her  shrines,  — 
Princes  and  merchants,  peasant  churls  and  poor. 
Youth  in  its  prime,  and  age  with  weary  feet,  — 
Vashdavatta  dwelt.  Her  beauty  drew 
The  eyes  of  all  men,  as  the  full  moon  draws 
The  water  of  the  ocean,  swayed  the  tides 
And  pulses  of  their  life,  and  at  her  feet 
They  bowed  in  homage.  Raven  black  her  hair. 

Her  eyes  as  in  a  liquid  sea  of  light 
Shone  with  rich  lustre,  and  the  opening  rose 
Looked  pale  beside  the  vermeil  of  her  cheek, 

.Arid  youth’s  fresh  life  ran  warm  through  every  vein.  I 
All  charms  were  hers  of  motion  and  of  rest  — 

Quick  glance,  lithe  limbs,  and  many  a  wreathed 
smile ; 

But  one  chief  charm  was  absent :  not  for  her 
The  freshness  of  the  morning  dew  of  youth. 

The  stainless  purity  of  maiden  souls. 

But  smiles  were  sold,  caresses  b.artered  for. 

And  the  poor  slaves  who  sought  to  win  her  grace 
She  robbed  of  fame  and  fortune. 

And  it  chanced 

She  sent  her  handmaid  to  the  traders’  mart. 

Where  all  rich  produce  of  the  East  and  the  West 
Met  in  one  centre,  thence  to  bring  her  home 
Or  costly  pearls,  or  perfumes  rich  and  rare. 

Or  raiment  gold-embroidered.  And  she  went, 

And  evermore  came  back  witli  fullest  store 
Of  all  her  mistress  asked  for,  and  with  face 
Of  one  rejoicing  in  a  task  achieved, 

She  brought  them  home ;  and  when  they  questioned 
her, 

^Vhat  made  her  work  so  easy  and  so  quick. 

She  told  them  of  Dharmkna.  He  was  fair. 

His  face  clear  shining  as  the  morning  star. 

And  outward  beauty  was  but  token  true 
Of  inward  goodness.  Truth  abode  with  him. 

And  purity  was  with  him  night  and  day. 

And  every  sense  subdued,  he  lived  his  life. 

Gave  freely  to  the  orphan  and  the  poor. 

And  day  by  day  his  study  and  delight 
Was  in  the  law  of  Buddha.  Fast  and  prayer,  — 
These  made  his  life,  and  never  breath  of  fame 
Whispered  of  taint  of  spirit  or  of  sense. 

And  so  Vaskdavatta  heard  of  him, 

And  drawn  by  that  high  spell  of  majesty 
Which  stainless  goodness  wields  o’er  fallen  souls. 

Her  heart  turned  to  him.  Those  that  came  with 
gold 

To  win  her  smiles,  she  hated  and  despised. 

Loathed  all  their  gifts,  and  as  with  craving  heart. 
Seeking  for  help  to  rise  above  herself. 

Mingling  her  passion  with  her  wonted  wiles. 

She  loved  the  trader.  And  in  vain  she  sought 
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To  hide  her  full,  strong  passion ;  it  must  out ; 

Or  else  it  had  devoured  her,  and  the  rose 
Had  faded  to  the  lily.  So  she  wrote, 

And  sent  it  by  her  maiden,  and  the  words. 

In  very  ecstasy  of  passion  strong, 

The  melody  which  love  creates,  ran  thus :  — 

“  Come,  O  beloved  one,  though  thou  hast  not  known 
me. 

Yet  all  my  soul  flows  out  in  love  to  thee ; 

Come,  make  me  thine,  and  in  thy  heart  enthrone  me. 
And  I,  thy  queen,  will  as  thy  handmaid  be. 

«  Come,  O  beloved  one,  come,  my  wreaths  of  roses 
Breathe  their  soft  fragrance  in  the  evening  hour ; 
Come,  where  the  glowing  sunset  light  reposes. 

On  wood  and  meadow,  rivulet  and  flower.' 

“  Come,  O  beloved  one,  let  no  fear  deter  thee. 
Make  glad  the  heart  that  fainteth  with  desire  ; 
Above  Earth’s  best  and  greatest  I  prefer  thee. 

And  many  waters  cannot  quench  love’s  fire.” 

And  he  when,  line  by  line,  he  read  the  words. 

And  knew  their  purport,  glowed  as  if  with  shame. 
Now  crimson  flushed  for  very  purity. 

Now  pale  with  pity  for  that  fallen  one. 

And  thus  made  answer :  “  Go,  thy  mistress  tell. 

The  time  for  me  to  see  her  is  not  yet.” 

But  the  strong  love  Vashdavatta  felt  . 

Could  not  bo  vanquished.  Joy  of  life  was  gone ; 

The  praise  and  gifts  of  men  were  naught  to  her : 
Weary  and  pining  she  abode  at  home, 

A  paleness  spread  upon  the  vermeil  cheek, 

A  shadow  dimmed  the  brightness  of  the  eye. 

And  once  again  she  poured  her  heart  in  words ; 

And  sent  her  song  of  love ;  and  thus  it  ran :  — 

“  Come,  O  beloved  one,  shrinking  is  but  weakness. 
Lose  not  the  tide  that  flows  to  Love’s  full  sea ; 
Come,  O  beloved  one,  lay  aside  thy  meekness ; 

Lo,  with  full  heart  I  give  myself  to.thee. 

“  I  ask  no  gift  of  sapphires  in  their  glory. 

No  orient  pearls,  or  rubies- fair  to  see, 

No  heaped-up  treasures  of  an  ancient  story  ; 

Lo,  with  fidl  heart  I  give  myself  to  thee. 

“  Poor  though  thou  be,  in  lowly  cottage  dwelling, 
'Thou  raak’st  me  thine,  and  earlier  visions  flee. 
Thy  star  arises,  other  stars  excelling ; 

Come,  linger  not,  I  give  myself  to  thee.” 

But  he  once  more,  with  sudden,  shuddering  thrill. 

As  though  the  touch  of  some  strange  beast  unclean 
Came  near  him,  to  the  nandmaid  turned  again. 

And  gave  his  answer,  “  Nay,  my  sister,  nay  ; 

It  is  not  time  for  me  to  see  thee  yet  ” ; 

And  then  he  turned  to  Buddha’s  wisdom  high. 
Prayed  without  ceasing,  did  each  task-work  well. 
And  bought  and  sold  in  singleness  of  heart. 

And  so  his  life  passed  on  from  step  to  step. 

Towards  the  throne  of  Buddha,  and  the  crown 
Of  Wisdom’s  pure  Not-being,  which  is  one 
With  life’s  perfectiem. 

But  her  passion  strong. 
Which  swayed  Vashdavatta’s  inmost  soul. 

Left  her  no  peace,  and,  turning  on  herself. 

Stung  her  to  madness.  Frenzy  seized  on  her,  , 
And  for  the  winning  smiles  and  soli  caress 
Men  praised  her  for  of  old  came  sodden  rage. 


The  tiger’s  fierceness  with  the  tiger’s  grace,  j 

And  wild,  bewildering  fury.  And  at  last,  I 

In  jealousy,  or  scorn,  or  fear  of  scorn,  ! 

Or  dread  of  jealous  doubt,  she  took  the  life  ; 

Of  one  who  wooed  her,  plunged  the  sharp  blade  in  | 

With  demon  strength,  and,  caring  not  to  hide  I 

The  deed  of  shame,  was  taken  and  condemned 
Red-handed  as  a  murderess.  Not  for  her 
The  murderer’s  death,  the  sudden  touch  of  steel. 

Or  tightening  of  the  cord,  but  hideous  pain 
And  vilest  torture.  Bleeding,  maimed,  and  shamed. 

All  beauty  gone,  she  crouched  in  agony. 

With  not  one  feature  left  that  men  had  loved. 

And,  like  a  wild  beast  hunted  to  despair. 

Took  refuge  in  the  dwellings  of  the  dead. 

And  the  dark  tidings  fell  upon  the  ear 
Of  young  Dharmkna ;  and  a  pity  rose. 

Divinely  strong,  within  him.  Could  he  leave 
That  soul  to  perish  in  the  night  of  death  ?  j 

!Might  he  not  come  with  spell  to  heal  and  save,  I 

And,  like  skilled  leech,  with  rare  medicaments,  j 

Bind  up  the  bleeding  wounds  of  tortured  heart  | 

And  cicatrize  the  ulcerous  sore  within  ?  | 

“  Yes,  sister,  yes  ”  ;  so  spake  he  with  himself,  j 

“  The  time  is  come  for  me  to  see  thee  now  !  ”  I 

So  went  he  forth,  as  shepherd  goes  to  seek  ■ 

The  sheep  the  wolf  leaves  mangled,  half  devoured,  : 
And  found  Va.skdavatta  crouching  down,  : 

Low  moaning  by  a  grave.  She  heard  his  step,  I 

And,  with  some  traces  of  the  old  life  left,  | 

Veiled  from  his  sight  those  features  foul  to  see,  ! 

And  with  low  voice,  half  sinking  in  despair,  i 

Thus  spake,  “  Ah,  wherefore  comest  thou  to  me. 

AVho  wouldst  not  come  before  when  smiles  were 
mine,  — 

Smiles,  and  bright  eyes,  and  braided  hair,  and  lips 
That  ra.ade  soft  music  ?  Then  it  had  been  joy 
For  thee  to  look  on  me  ;  and,  ah,  for  me. 

Rapture  to  see  thee  near  me !  Now,  I  fear 
To  show  thee  all  the  hideousness  within : 

There  is  no  more  delight  or  joy  in  me ; 

Leave  me  to  die.” 

“  Nay,”  spake  he,  “  sister  mine. 
Rouse  thee  to  live ;  thy  death  is  gone  from  thee ; 

The  death  of  evil  life  and  foul  desire. 

The  strong  deceit  that  mocked  thee  with  the  show 
Of  golden  pleasure.  Now,  deprived  of  all. 

Sense  dropping  from  thee,  cautery  of  pain 
Cleansing  the  proud  fliwh  of  the  ulcerous  soul, 

'Thy  way  is  open  ;  take  one  upw.ard  step 
To  thy  true  life.  It  needs  not  many  years. 

Nor  discipline  of  schools,  nor  lengthened  prayers. 

Nor  golden  alms :  all  these  are  meet  and  right. 
Pathways  that  leail  us  upward  from  the  earth ; 

But  one  pure  craving  after  Wisdom’s  self. 

One  act  of  faith  in  Wisdom’s  power  to  heal. 

Excels  them  all ;  and  sorrow’s  bitter  tears 
And  hatred  of  the  p.ast  may  cleanse  thee  yet. 

And  bear  thee  onwanl,  as  on  eagle’s  wings. 

To  where  all  pain  and  pleasure,  life  and  death. 

Lie  far  beneath.  Ah,  sister,  canst  thou  take 

That  one  step  now  ?  ”  | 

She  answered  not  a  word,  ‘  j 
But  a  faint  gleam  shot  out  of  glaz^l  eye,  j 

And,  as  soft  music  to  a  wailing  child,  I 

So  came  his  words  to  her.  And  clasp^  hands  I 

Told  of  strong  strivings  of  the  struggling  heart,  : 

'The  panting  of  the  bi)^  within  the  ci^ ;  |- 

And  then, — one  sharp  shrill  cry,  and  she  was  dead.  [  ji 
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THE  WITCHWIFE’S  SON. 

A  GUDE  ship  came  across  the  main, 

Across  the  saut,  saut  sea, 

And  as  it  neared  the  skipper’s  hame 
A  gladsome  man  was  he. 

“  I.ook  out,  look  out,  my  shipmates  all. 

If  land  in  sight  there  be, 

’Tis  time  we  saw  our  bonnie  toun. 

Our  braw  toun  o’  Dundee.” 

Then  ane  he  thought  him  on  his  wife, 

And  ane  on  bairnies  three ; 

The  skipper  said  within  his  he.art, 

“  ily  luitbeFs  face  for  me  ! 

“  Oh  sair,  sair  has  my  mither  pined 
^Vhile  I  ha’  been  at  sea. 

And  sair  she ’s  pored  o  ’er  crabbed  books. 

Yet  thought  the  mair  o’  me. 

“  For  mickle  kens  she  o’  book -lore. 

And  e  ’en  o’  grammarye ; 

'Tliere’s  nae  auld  wife  in  bniid  Scotland 
Mair  wise  nor  learn’d  than  she.” 

Right  bravely  sped  the  vessel  on. 

Right  hamewards  gallantly. 

And  soon  could  one  and  all  espy 
The  shore  of  auld  Dundee. 

“  Now  what  is ’t  brings  the  gude  folk  forth  ? 

What  means  this  company  ? 

For  sure  they  ne’er  ha’  gathered  there 
Just  welcome  hame  to  gie. 

“  Look  out,  look  out,  my  shipmates  all. 

And  speer  what  it  can  be ; 

Did  ever  such  a  gathering  yet 
Meet  hame-bound  sailor’s  ee ! 

“  I  spy  nought  but  a  crowd  o  ’  folk." 

“  Eh,  but  a  flame  I  see.” 

Thus  ane  by  ane  the  shipmen  spak 
As  still  they  neared  the  lee. 

“  Jleseems  there ’s  awfu  ’  wark  afoot,” 

'fhe  skipper  so  spak’  he ; 

“  They ’ve  brought  some  witch  or  warlock  forth 
Upon  the  sands  to  dee.” 

There  rose  a  wild  blast  through  the  air. 

The  flames  leapt  merrily ; 

'Tliey  showed  a  form  bound  to  the  stake. 

Bound  tightly  hand  and  knee. 

They  showed  a  wasted  face  upraised 
In  mortal  agony ;  — 

Ah  me !  how  fearsomely  their  blaze 
Lit  up  that  misery ! 

There  rose  a  wild  cry  on  the  land, 

A  yell  of  mockery,  — 

“  Ay,  dee,  witch,  dee,  nor  look  for  help ! 

Thy  son’s  far  out  at  sea.” 

Ah,  woe  upon  the  dancing  waves ! 

Ah,  woe  upon  the  sea  1 
They ’ve  brought  the  gude  son  hame  in  time 
To  see  his  mither  dee. 


“  Now  rin  the  ship  in  fast,  my  mates. 

At  land  I  fain  wad  be  ; 

That  surely  was  my  mither’s  face. 

That  face  in  agony. 

•  “  Now  God  forbid  that  she  suld  bum. 

And  I  stand  here  to  see ! 

Ah,  cruel  hearts !  ah,  cruel  hands ! 
ilay  vengeance  light  on  ye !  ” 

Uprose  anither  fearsome  cry, 

Uprose  e.xultingly ; 

He  couldna  hear  the  words  they  spak’, 

Yet  corpse-p.alc  turned  he. 

Thc’awsome  flames  had  dune  their  wark, 
Nae  form  was  left  to  see. 

Nought  but  a  grim  and  blackened  stake, 

A  ghastly  vacancy. 

“  Ah,  brave  a  sight  it  was  i’  truth 
To  watch  the  auld  witch  dee !  ” 

Sae  spak’  the  crowd ;  and  noo  their  gaze 
Turned  outward  to  the  sea. 

A  voice  cam’  frae  the  gude  ship’s  side,  — 

“  Hear,  tounsmen  o’  Dundee ! 

Was  she  whom  ye  ha’e  dune  to  death 
The  mither  unto  me  ?  ” 

'They  coiildn.a,  dar’na  answer  nay. 

They  kenn’d  right  weel ’t  was  he. 

The  braw  son  o’  auld  witchwife 
They  had  led  forth  to  dee ! 

They  looked  in  ane  anither’s  face. 

An  awe-struck  company. 

Fain  wad  they  ha’e  the  wark  undune, 

The  wark  o’  devilry. 

A  voice  c.am’  frae  the  gude  ship’s  side, 

A  voice  of  agony,  — 

“  God’s  bitterest  wrath  upon  ye  bide, 

Ye  fause  loons  o’  Dundee !  ' 

“  God  hide  in  His  great  Judgment  Day 
His  holy  face  frae  ye, 

Wha ’ve  ta’en  wi’  rash  and  murd’rous  hands 
My  mither’s  face  frae  me ! 

“  Heave  round  the  ship,  my  seamen  tme. 
Stand  out,  stand  out  to  sea ! 

For  niver  mair  shall  foot  o’  mine 
Press  this  accursed  lee. 

“  God’s  luve  rest  wi’  the  ashes  dear 
They ’ve  scattered  wantonly ; 

God’s  mercy  gather  them  again. 

And  keep  them  safe  for  me !  ” 

They  veered  the  gude  ship  round  apace, 
Ance  mair  stood  out  to  sea. 

With  fav’ring  wind  they  onward  fared, 

On,  seawards,  gallantly ; 

And  lang,  lang  did  the  gndewives  pine, 

And  lang  the  bairnies  three ; 

For  ne’er  again  that  vessel  touched 
The  haven  o’  Dundee. 
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